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OVER THE BRIDGE AT: THE BORDER 
Mexicans by tens of thousands have crossed over since 
the revolution began five years ago. Destitute, hungry 
and sick, they have found the United States a haven 
of refuge but they have brought with them a heavy 
burden of poverty and disease for the little city of El 

Paso to struggle with. [See page 380.] 
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What Europe Thinks of Us 


Seven cents apiece have we given to Belgium, we 
Americans, while New Zealanders have given a dollar 
and a quarter besides bearing their war burdens as 
part of the British Empire. From his trip abroad, 
Charles S. Macfarland came back to challenge the 
churches of America. His statement of it—Is Ours a 
Moratorium of Christian Faith?>—will be a leading 
feature of 
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The GIST of 1T iy 


WAR is still confined to Europe, Asia andi | 
Africa. In the Americas men and women} 
of good will surged forward last week in} 
efforts to keep the peace between the re-||/ 
publics of the New World. Washington) |) 
Gladden would have our most distinguished || 
men of all political parties go to Mexico). 
City to scheme out a plan of neighborly re-| | 
construction. Page 379. . 


DELEGATIONS from two meetings in| 
New York found President Wilson as) |) 
strongly for peace as ever while Congress ))— 
is in a very excitable condition and ready | 
with its finger on the trigger. Page 379. 


TENS of thousands of hungry Mexicans 
have come into Texas in the five years ~ 
since Diaz fell and El Paso, the port of |) 
entry, has ‘its hands very full of healthy 
and relief problems as a result of their 
destitution. Page 380. 


LABOR leaders from Mexico met in Wash- 
ington last week with President Gompers| 
of the American Federation of Labor. 1} 
Their discussion of a united front against |. 
war was based on previous joint efforts 9 
and on the new position which labor oc- | 
cupies in Mexico under the revolution. 
Page 382. 


SENATOR LA FONTAINE, distinguished % 
citizen of invaded Belgium, pleads with us . 
—“my American friends”’—to set an ex- | 
ample to the whole world by placing our 
strength at the service of Mexico. Page © 
385. 


WE HAVE EXPLOITED the Mexicans, |) 
we of the United States—there’s no getting © 
away from that, argues Professor Fisher— 
and we must act now with the greatest for- © 
bearance if we expect them to trust us. 
Page 386. 


RELIEF for the needy families of the gar- 
ment strikers in New York has come chiefly * 
from their fellow workingmen and women, 
though the public is backing them up 
stoutly in their fight for collective bargain- 
ing. Page 383. 


CHICAGO'S teaching force—and many 
others, beside—are again in conflict with 
the Board of Education over tenure of of- 
fice for teachers. A recent ruling is chal- 
lenged as entirely setting aside the “merit- 
orious service clause.” Page 384. 


THROUGHOUT our history no nation has | 
attacked us, none threatens us now, yet we 
are rushing to build battleships when states- 
manship might serve us better—thus argues 
Mrs. Mead in discussing the navy bill be- 
fore Congress, the historic pacifist position 
strongly put. Page 387. 


CLEVELAND’S school survey has brought 
home the facts of the city’s schools until 
they have become town talk. Page 38s. 


FAMILIES of prisoners pay a major share 
of the penalty which the state’s punishment 
inflicts. Page 390. 


BALTIMORE’S community workshop has 
been trying out experiments in occupations 
suitable for the physically handicapped. 
Page 392. 
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TO PLAY THE PART OF THE 
GOOD NEIGHBOR 


DEFINITE plan for the citizens 

of the United States to carry neigh- 
borly help to the distracted citizens of 
Mexico was proposed by the Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden in a sermon preached at 
his church, the First Congregational, of 
‘Columbus, Ohio. His plan is based on 
the assumption that this country really 
wants to help Mexico and that we have 
something much better than armies and 
shrapnel to send across the Rio Grande. 

Dr. Gladden said: 


“Ii she [this country] would address 
herself today to the work of making 
peace, with one-tenth of the vigor and 
resolution which she is applying to the 
work of making war, I believe that she 
could speedily overcome much of the ill- 
will of the Mexican people, and call to- 
gether the forces which wotld reunite 
them and put them on the road to the 
rehabilitation of their national life. 

“We have sent one or two good and 
‘wise men to Mexico on errands of good- 
will but what I should like to 
see is a great delegation of our best 
known and most influential men sent 
down there, men like President Taft and 
President Eliot and Cardinal Gibbons 
and Judge Parker and Mr. Bryan and 
Judge Brandeis and Secretary Baker and 
Samuel Gompers—a dozen or more men 
of all parties—men of such fame and 
standing that all Mexico would have to 
sit up and take notice, saying: ‘Here 
are men who have a right to speak for 
America; let us listen.’ 

“Such a delegation could make the 
Mexicans understand that we have no 
Sinister purposes; that our deepest inter- 
est is that they should be at peace; that 
we have no wish to dictate how they 
shall settle their differences, but that we 
are ready, as soon as they can come to- 
gether and make peace, to come to their 
aid with the most liberal subventions for 
rebuilding their railways and their fac- 
tories and reopening their mines and get- 
ting the tides of prosperity once more 
flowing. 

- “T believe that such an embassy of our 
greatest and best citizens, nominated by 
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the President, authorized by Congress 
and bearing such a message could go to 
the city of Mexico and get a hearing. I 
have no doubt that they could make the 
Mexican people believe.in the sincerity 
of our friendship, and that the proffer of 
it in this impressive and authoritative 
way would awaken a sentiment among 
intelligent Mexicans which would force 
the quarreling factions to come together. 

“Tsn’t there, in this big country, brain 
enough and heart enough to take such a 
policy down to Mexico and put it over? 
It would cost something, but not one- 
tenth as much as to fill their places with 
armies and line the coasts with cruisers 
and deluge their soil with blood. 

“Tt would cost something, but think of 
the harvest which would spring from 
such a. sowing and that which would 
grow from the dragons’ teeth with which 
we are now preparing to plant the soil 
of Mexico.” 


“PRO PATRIA !” 


For two years, since his picture 
first appeared in the New York 
Sun on August 2, 1914, this most 
undesirable of aliens has been try- 
ing to enter the United States 
through Ellis Island. Balked there, 
he made a quick shift and all but 


succeeded in slipping in over the 
international bridge across the Rio 
Grande 


MOBILIZING AGAINST WAR 
WITH MEXICO 


OPULAR protest against war with 

Mexico reached a high pitch last 
week. On Thursday, June 29, the day 
that the freed American prisoners 
reached the border, the Washington rep- 
resentative of the anti-pacifist New York 
Evening Sun wired his paper: 


“Hundreds of telegrams were deliver- 
ed to the White House this morning urg- 
ing the President to take all possible 
steps for peace with Mexico. Many of 
the telegrams suggested that the United 
States ought to be willing to arbitrate 
the questions in dispute. White House 
officials seemed to regard the great bulk 
of telegrams as a pretty marked indi- 
cation of the feeling of the country.” 


Another dispatch to the same paper 
said: 


“Were it not for the fact that these 
telegrams came from every corner of 
the United States and were from men, 
women and organizations of all types it 
would seem that an anti-Mexican war 
propaganda was in full sway.” 


Public pressure was not left to indi- 
vidual telegrams, however. Representa- 
tives of labor, education, social service 
and the professions met at the Civic 
Club, New York city, on Tuesday even- 
ing, and dispatched three of their num- 
ber to Washington on the midnight train, 
carrying a petition to the President. 

This petition, expressing “profound 
appreciation of the patience and’ under- 
standing shown by the present adminis- 
tration in its handling of foreign is- 
sues,” closed with a request that the dif- 
ferences between the United States and 
Mexico “be submitted to mediation or to 
arbitration, in accordance with the spirit 
of the treaty of 1848 with Mexico, and 
so that it may never be said that any 
treaty of the United States may be turn- 
ed into a mere scrap of paper.” 

The reference to a “scrap of paper” 
drew a direct reply from President Wil- 
son. The delegation, which was com- 
posed of Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale 
University, Prof. Harry A. Overstreet 
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of the College of the City of New York 
and Mrs. Amos Pinchot, was successful 
not only in seeing the President, but in 
seeing Secretaries Lansing, Baker, Lane 
and Wilson as well. After the con- 
ference Mrs. Pinchot quoted President 
Wilson as having said: 


“Never in my administration shall it 
be said that any treaty of the United 
States is a scrap of paper.” 


Professor Fisher issued a statement 
saying that, as a result of the confer- 
ences, the following points became clear 
to the delegation: 


“1. No proposals of arbitration could 
or would be considered until after the 
surrender of the American prisoners 
taken at Carrizal. 

“2. Whatever could still be honorably 
done to preserve the peace would be 
done. 

“3. All treaty Soieator of the United 
States would be most scrupulously ob- 
served. 

“4. A firmer 
now necessary. 

“5. The administration has already 
gone to great length not only in attempt- 
ing to remain at peace with Mexico but 
also in attempting to prove to Mexico 
our genuine friendship and desire to aid 
her in restoring order. In all probabil- 
ity if Mexico desired it we could assist 
her in securing financial advances for the 
purpose of reconstituting her currency 
system and putting her government on a 
permanent foundation. Unfortunately, 
Carranza and his followers have not 
only attempted the seemingly impossible 
task of carrying out their purposes in 
complete independence but were increas- 
ingly suspicious of and hostile to all who 
offered to help them. 

“6. The President and his cabinet are 
putting their treatment of the present 
grave crisis far above any partizan con- 
siderations and are ready to follow what 
they believe to be the statesmanlike 
course, even if it means party defeat in 
November. 

“7. Congress is now in a very excit- 
able state, ready at the slightest provo- 
cation to declare war.” 


hand with Mexico is 


This delegation was followed next day 
by another, composed of five persons 
sent as the result of a mass meeting 
called in Cooper Union, New York city, 
by six anti-militarist organizations. The 
resolution carried by these people urged 
that we withdraw our troops from Mex- 
ico and accept mediation by Latin- 
American countries. The delegation did 
not succeed in seeing President Wilson 
but was assured that its message would 
be carefully read by him. 

A similar request was forwarded to 
President Wilson in resolutions drafted 
by the Fabian Club of Boston. These 
ended by urging the President “to stand 
firm in your determination so far per- 
severed in not to permit intervention,” 
and requesting “that the American 
troops be immediately and completely 
withdrawn from Mexican soil.” 
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Meanwhile, changes occurred in the 
plans for an informal peace commission 
of three Mexicans and three Americans 
to meet on the border and to give ex- 
pression to the civilian opinions of both 
countries on the issues of peace and war. 


This conference is now to be held in 


Washington, D. C. The American 
Union Against Militarism, which called 
it, has announced that the American rep- 
resentatives will be increased to eight. 
Moorfield Storey, of Boston, Amos Pin- 
chot, of New York city, and Dr. J. W. 
Slaughter, of Philadelphia, have already 
been added. One American and one 
Mexican, David Starr Jordan and Mod- 
esto C. Rolland, who had reached the 
border, returned to Washington at the 
end of last week. 

Preceding these events and giving im- 
petus to them, newspapers in this coun- 
try published a statement of the Carri- 
zal engagement written by Captain 
Morey after the shooting on June 20. 
This statement declared that Captain 
Boyd, the American commander killed 
in the engagement, requested permission 
to pass through Carrizal and was re- 
fused by the Mexicans, being told that 
he could go north but not east. The 
statement described the forming by the 
American troops for~ attack and de- 
clared that Captain Boyd “was under 
the impression that the Mexicans would 
run as soon as we fired.” 

In a petition “to the President and 
the American people,’ the American 
Union Against Militarism declared that 
in the light of Captain Morey’s state- 
ment “the Carrizal episod: does not con- 
stitute a just cause of war.” The peti- 
tion continued: “It has been announced 
by the Associated Press that the govern- 
ment will not give weight to Captain 
Morey’s statement as printed above, but 
will await an ‘official account’ from him 
as a basis of judgment. The American 
people will surely not be deceived by any 
attempt to alter the facts presented in 
Captain Morey’s original report.’ 

Meanwhile, those who urged a sympa- 
thetic understanding by this country of 
the opinions and fears of the Mexican 
p.ople were encouraged by one passage 
in President Wilson’s speech before the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World in Philadelphia, June 29. Declar- 
ing, according to the New York Times, 
that he was “in a fighting mood” and 
that America “should be ready in every 
point of policy and of action to vindicate 
at whatever cost the principles of lib- 
erty, of justice and of humanity to 
which we have been devoted from the 
first,” the President continued: 


“You cheer the sentiment, but do you 
realize what it means? It means that 
vou have not only got to be just to your 
fellowmen but that as a nation you have 
got to be just to other nations. 

“Tt comes high. It is not an easy 
thing to do. It is easy to think first of 
the material interest of America, but it 
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is not easy to think first of what Amer- 
ica, if she loves justice, ought to do in 
the field of international affairs. 

“IT believe that at whatever cost 
America should be just to other peoples 
and treat other peoples as she demands 
that they should treat her. She has a 
right to demand that they treat her with, 
justice and respect, and she has a right. 
to insist that they treat her in that) 
fashion, but she cannot with dignity or 
self-respect insist upon that unless she 
is willing to act in the same fashion to~)| 
ward them. That I am ready to fight te 
at any cost to myself.” 


In his subsequent speech ° before und 
Press Club of New York, the President’ 
went still further in declaring his inten- 
tion to prevent war if humanly possible. 

With the mobilization of the National, 
Guard eontinuing and thousands of | 
troops actually arriving at the border, 
the Red Cross issued its first appeal for 
subscriptions for the relief of dependent 
families of soldiers and sailors called to 
the service of their country. 

The Public Health Service will be in, : 
charge of the sanitation and supplies at | 
the camps and will probably hold ex-/' 
aminations in different parts of the) 
country for new men. Its present ca 
of trained men may be called from their | 
present work of rural hygiene, quaran-| 
tine, etc. 


THE MEXICAN “INVADERS” | 
OF EL PASO — j 


VER the bridge at the border, the 

released troopers who came ba 
last week to security, comfort and full) 
rations were but following in the foot-| 
steps of tens of thousands of Mexicans| 
who have crossed since the revolution) 
began. Refugees before one band of 
marauders after another, homeless, pov- | 
erty stricken, chronically hungry, alien} 
in speech, manners, habits and ideas)| 
they have proved a heavy burden for Sq | 
young a community as El Paso to carry} 
For El Paso, “Gateway to Mexico,” has 
found its wickets opening in since Diaz} 
fell. And El Paso, like New York, gets} 
more than its share of the weak sai | 
incoming) aliens. 

No one knows how many have come, 
Immigration inspectors keep tally on the 
international bridge from Juarez, buf| 
the boundary line is long and the Rie 
Grande shallow. Many families whe 
have applied to the Associated Chari- 
ties for help are not entered in the gov- 
ernment books, It is estimated that the 
population of El Paso has doubled in five 
years. 

“Two hundred men, women and chil- 
dren toiled and pushed their way across 
the bridge yesterday. Two hundred anc 
fifty came over the day before and ar 
inspector said, ‘Look out for six hundrec 
tomorrow.’” Thus wrote J. B. Gwin 
secretary of the El Paso Associated 
Charities just before the fighting af 
Carrizal. 
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RIGHT, INSANITARY ADOBE 


\ HOUSES CLEANED UP BY THE BOARD OF HEALTH BY THE SIMPLE PROCESS OF LAYING AXES TO THEM 


One thing is sure—the condition of the 
-mewcomers grows steadily poorer. Of 
those who crossed the bridge, 1,869 were 
debarred out of a total of 56,435 in 1911, 
| the first year of the war, and 4,273 out 
‘of 65,248 in 1915. An inspector said to 
Mr. Gwin: “None have ever looked so 
hungry and forsaken as those who have 
~come over the last few months. They 
seem to be getting worse all the time.” 
_A railroad official has found it necessary 
‘to “feed up” new arrivals at the con- 
struction camps before they were strong 
enough to work. 

Over 10,000 of those who crossed the 
bridge in 1911 stayed in El Paso and for 
1915 the number passed 17,000. Mr. 

| Gwin writes; 


“If El Paso served only as a distribu- 


section of the city nearest the border, 
generally called ‘Chihuahuita, ‘Little 
Chihuahua. Their congregation in that 
section has given this city its principal 
health problem. The chief difficulty is 
to prevent overcrowding, to seek out 
dark and unventilated rooms, and to keep 
up a constant search for contagious dis- 
eases. Despite the constant danger of 
the spread of typhus and other diseases 
from ‘Chihuahuita’ and especially from 
the newly arrived immigrants, this city 
has been able to keep such contagious 
diseases as have been found from 
spreading to any great extent. The 
Mexicans have not been entirely free 
from tuberculosis in spite of a favorable 
climate and outdoor life. In the five 
years, from 1907 to 1911 inclusive, out 


of a total number of 1,428 deaths from 
tuberculosis in El Paso 457 were Mexi- 
cans. Many of the others were health 
seekers from other states. 

“The El Paso Board of Health has 
adopted a radical but extremely effec- 
tive method for letting sunshine and air 
into windowless rooms, which are justly 
classed as unfit for human habitation 
and a source of danger to the health of 
the entire community. The tenants are 
moved out and a few workmen with 
axes and spades speedily demolish the 
huts. It is not difficult for the landlord 
to put up new adobe huts which are 
made to conform to the health regula- 
tions of the city. One hundred such 
huts were torn down last week, an equal 
number the week before and the work 
of destruction is to continue until the 
worst are replaced by more sanitary 
buildings. 


“There is not nearly enough work for 
all the Mexicans here and the question 
of relief for them, especially for the 
seemingly endless number of widows and 
children, has become a big problem for 
El Paso city and county. Our work 
among them has helped us to under- 
stand them. Constructive relief work 
with them is especially difficult and at 
best is largely a negative process. Even 
an experienced investigator is often 
completely baffled by the lack of helpful 
information as regards their past lives 
and surroundings. 

“They undoubtedly have an unusual 
and romantic background as a nation, 
but their personal histories have heen 
blown away and obliterated by five years 
of demoralizing and destructive war- 
fare: Often they do not know if any 
relatives or former friends are alive. 
Many have wandered or been driven 
from town to town, often far from their 
homes, so that for most of them the 
‘journey’ to America has not meant an 
uprooting of family ties and lifelong as- 
sociations. 

“They should be able to quickly ac- 
custom themselves to new conditions 
here and in many ways I believe they 
have done so. They seem to be well 


_tion point and a port of entrance the 
_ difficulties of the situation would not be 

so tremendous. Far too many remain to 
glut the labor markets and keep down 
_ wages. Some method must be found 

for distributing them over other parts 
of the Southwest and into the interior. 
- Railroad work takes some of them away 
during the summer and many go direct 
from the immigration station to rail- 
toad camps. This is practically the only 
effort made to distribute the men and 
their families away from El Paso, and 
_the demand for cheap labor is general- 
_ly so great that such distribution as this 
is made almost without effort and with 
but little guidance from immigration 
_ officials or others. 

“The government should have a sepa- 
rate department to encourage and su- 
pervise the distribution of Mexicans. 
Such a department has been planned but 
sufficient funds have not been supplied. 
The problem of distribution is more dif- 

ficult here than at most ports of entry, 
_ because so many of the Mexicans expect 
_ to return to their, native soil as soon as 
_ peace is restored, and in the meantime 
_ they prefer to remain along the border. 
\ “There are about 35,000 Mexicans in 
El Paso most of whom are living in one 


MEXICAN CHILDREN, FED AND CLOTHED, 
NOW NEEDING AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND 
PLAYGROUNDS 


The pictures on this page and on the 
cover are by J. B. Gwin, secretary of 
the El Paso Associated Charities 
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satisfied with their opportunities and a 
large number have said they never ex- 
pected to return to Mexico. But wheth- 
er they will some day go back to rebuild 
their homes and their wasted fields no 
one can be certain. 

“If revolution, strife, and the present 
idle life of the Mexican continues to be 
the order of the day in that country, 
more of the natives will find their way 
to the border and thus increase the prob- 
lems of the border towns. Those who 
are coming from the interior say that 
the entire population there is in a semi- 
starved condition all of the time. If 
intervention is forced upon the Ameri- 
can people the Red Cross will need to 
follow upon the heels of the army with 
adequate food supplies. 
reconstruction, which would belong to 
the army branch of the Red Cross, 
would be more difficult and certainly take 
much longer than it would for the army 
to gain control of the country.” 


MEXICAN LABOR CONFER- 
ENCE AT WASHINGTON 


HATEVER the action of the labor 

conference at Washington this 
week, with respect to the issues of war 
and peace between the United States and 
Mexico, its significance lies deeper. Un- 
der the Diaz régime, the rights of free 
speech and free assembly were not toler- 
ated, unionism was under the ban, organ- 
izers were treated short shrift like politi- 
cal malcontents, and strikes were sup- 
pressed with bloodshed by the military. 

With Madero came a new day and the 
number of organized workers in Mexico 
today is estimated at between 250,000 and 
300,000. The labor movement has infil- 
trated the revolutionary struggle, and the 
Carranza government has encouraged the 
development of unionism as a means to 
weld the working class to its support. 
The Mexican unions a year and a half 
ago pledged their support to the-revolu- 
tion, and entered the service in what 
were known as “red battalions.” 

In different cities, government build- 
ings and in some places churches, have 
been turned over as labor headquarters. 
The Constitutionalists under Gen. Sal- 
vadore Alvardo, for example, took two 
labor organizers along with them in the 
Yucatan campaign to overthrow the 
counter-revolution there. The great 
hemp planters had set up an independ- 
ent government and the Carranzistas 
promoted the development of unionism 
as a method of permanently enlisting 
the loyalty of the people to the central 
government. 

The result is that today 80 per cent of 
the wage-earners in the cities and towns 
of Yucatan are said to be organized and 
the movement is spreading rapidly among 
the agricultural population. One of the 
Yucatan delegates, a former railroad 
worker, is commissioner of labor under 
the provincial government and credits 
General Alvardo, now governor, with the 
enactment of an agrarian law, a divorce 
law, a liberal workmen’s compensatior. 


The work of, 
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law, the calling of a feminist congress 
and a prohibition law with respect to 
whiskey and rum. 

The two Yucatan delegates at Wash- 
ington sailed the day the first distribu- 
tion of land under the agrarian law took 
place. One labor delegate from Mexico 
proper has been here since last fall. 
The other two are delegates from the 
party of twenty labor leaders who came 
to the border last week from the city of 
Mexico and the provinces. Expecting 
to confer at El Paso, they were sent a 
telegram to come on to Washington if 
they wished to confer; but pocketed its 
1ather curt tone and sent two of their 
number on. 

These twenty delegates represent the 
Federation of Workers Syndicates of 
the Federal District, the Casa del Obrero 
Mundial (or House of the Workers of 
the World) in Guadalajara, in Morelia, 
in Orizaba, Torreon, and Tampico, in 
San Luis Potosi and Rosita; the Union 
of Mexican Miners; and a syndicate of 
carpenters, blacksmiths and mechanics 
at Pachuca. 

It is explained that while the titles 
are similar, these Mexican organiza- 
tions must not be confused with the 
French. syndicalists or the I. W. W. 
Their organizations are a native growth. 
They are inclusive—there being no sepa- 
rate unionization of railway men as with 
us; and the various “houses” of the 
workers are somewhat like the central 
labor bodies in our cities; or more near- 
ly like the “Houses of the People” in 
Belgium. Farm laborers, building trades, 
mechanics, tailors, printers, day laborers, 
railway men, miners, all have a part in 
the movement. 

The initiative in this international 
gathering was taken by the American 
Federation of Labor, and it is the ex- 
ecutive committee of that body which is 
meeting with the Mexicans. The atti- 
tude of the Carranza government in 
recognizing not only the right to free 
speech and free assembly but the right 
of association among working men nat- 
urally led the forces of organized, labor 
in this country to be friendly toward the 
revolutionary movement. 

The American Federation of Labor 
early asked President Wilson to formal- 
ly recognize the Carranza administra- 
tion—a fact which may have been of in- 
fluence last week when, in turn, Mr. 
Gompers cabled President Carranza urg- 
ing him to release the troops made pris- 
oners at Carrizal, on the ground that 
further delay in doing so jeopardized the 
possibility of friendly relations and co- 
operation between the labor movements 
in the two countries. Their immediate 
release followed, and later a message of 
greeting was received from President 
Carranza at federation headquarters. 

It was, however, not the international 
situation in a government sense, but in 
an economic sense, that was the basis of 
Mr. Gompers’ invitation of May 24 last, 
sent to all labor organizations in Mex- 


. of the Cuban revolutionists. 
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ico. He pointed out that some thou 
sands of Mexican wage-earners are em- 
ployed in our Southwest, and that in the ” 
Arizona strikes of the past year the 
Mexican and American miners stood 
shoulder to shoulder. The introduction 
of American capital in mining, manufac- 
turing and plantation enterprises 
Mexico has in a sense put it up to the | 
American labor movement to effect a 
balance by building up and co-operating 
with protective labor organizations | 

q 

| 

4 
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across the border. 
Mr. Gompers’ interest in labor in Lat- 
in-America has been of long standing. 
As a cigarmaker he knew the Spanish- 
speaking workers at Key West in his | 
early trade union days. He was a friend | 


The most active labor man in the |) 
Mexican, negotiations, however, is John 
Murray who carries a typographi~al | 
union card and who has lived in Me1.ico 
as an organizer and correspondent for 
the New York Call. . His interest dates 
back to 1910 when in Chicago he was 
secretary of the Political Refuge De- 
fense League, which was organized to 
resist the extradition of Russian revolu-— 
tionists held by the federal authorities 
on non-political charges trumped up 
by the Russian government. Jane Ad- 
dams was treasurer and Raymond Rob- 
bins chairman. | 

Later they were active in defending a || 
number of Mexican refugees, labor men 
and revolutionists, who were taken into- 
custody in Texas on charges preferred 
by the Diaz government. This was in ||) 
the Taft administration. Some were ||) 
kept in the Texas jails for as much as 
a year before they were discharged. 
Hearings were held at Washington in 
which Congressman Wilson, now a mem- 
ber of the cabinet, and other labor lead- 
ers espoused the cause of the Mexicans. | 

Their common efforts to block any) 
tendency on the part of the American 
government to act as fugitive labor | 
catcher for the Diaz machine marked |} 
the beginning of interest on the part of 
the American labor movement in the 
Mexican situation. It is a cement which | 
has held. Whether it would crumble in | 
the case of war is, of course, a question; 
but while things hang in the balance it | 
is one of the binding forces against war; _ 
and if war does: not come, will be re-— 
garded as presage of Pan-American la- i] 
bor organization. 4 
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MEXICO IN BETTER HEALTH | 
IF NOT SPIRITS ; 


EALTH conditions along the Mexi- , 

can border and south of it have } 
become of even more immediate interest, = 
lately, and it is some relief to learn of — 
the word of Dr. W. B. Collins, Texas » 
state health officer, that general health 
conditions are very much better in his — 
part of the country than they were last { 
year. There are still cases of typhus ) 
along the Mexican border, and the Pub-_ 


lic Health Service Bulletins report a 
number of cases at Aguascalientes and 
further south. Winter is the more 
dangerous season for typhus, however, 
as the carrier is kept nearer to the body 
when heavy wrappings are necessary. 
Smallpox is prevalent in various parts 
of Mexico, but can be more easily kept 
under control. 

The inspection of all passenger coaches 
and of immigrants, and the fumigation 
of persons and baggage before they are 
allowed to enter the United States from 
Mexico, has for some time been both a 
federal and a state ruling. At the first 
meeting of the recently formed Asso- 
ciation of Texas Railway Surgeons, the 
subjects, Methods of Sanitation and Ty- 
phus and How to Handle It, were dis- 
cussed in detail and in reference to pres- 
ent conditions. 


THE STUFF THE GARMENT 
STRIKE IS MADE OF 


'LEADING New York newspaper 

had almost decided to make a 
daily appeal for funds for the locked-out 
garment workers. Then suddenly New 
York militia men were rushed to the 
border and striking cloak and suit mak- 
ers were forgotten. The newspaper 
transferred the proposed column-—a front 
page column at that—to an urgent plea 
for money with which to keep together 
the homes of guardsmen whose pay stop- 
ped when mobilization began. 

Not half so dramatic or so popular is 
the poverty of the garment workers. 
Yet their struggle goes on, more grim, 
more desperate as the weeks go by. 
‘Public sentiment, it is agreed, has sided 
almost unanimously with the employes, 
but public sentiment to be sustained must 
be tickled with thrills and excitement. 
This patient, peaceable tug of war be- 
tween capital and labor is wearing it 
thin. While the public has been and still 
is generous, the support that is reliable 
and faithful is that of neighbors, re- 
latives and fellow workers. 

A few days ago the Manufacturers’ 
Association distributed a bulletin threat- 
ening the removal of their shops to 
Other cities, urging the strikers to re- 
turn to work and trying to persuade 
them of the duplicity of their leaders. 


“Your leaders,’ the circular announc- 
ed, “say that they are going to raise 
$1,000,000. That is a huge sum. But 
suppose that they did raise it? “It would 
mean $20 to each worker and the million 
would be gone, for you are not foolish 
enough to think that they could raise a 
million every week. Your rich 
women sympathizers say that they are 
going to try to raise $100,000. That 
‘would mean $2 for each person and you 
would be objects of charity as well.” 


The vision of the manufacturers did 
x : 
not penetrate to the East Side where 
‘families are sharing their tenement 
homes with. families that have been 
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evicted; where 1,500 girls: whose wages 
average’ $5.a week have ‘scraped to- 
gether $1,000 to help their striking com- 
rades, where giving and sacrifice are 
matters of course, week in, week out. 

Down at the Henry Street Settlement 
a committee has been organized tu take 
charge of the families in the district 
where distress is most acute. By pay- 
ing rent, buying food or advancing a 
weekly allowance it tides them over 
when the $3 a week, allotted by the 
union, is not supplemented from any 
other source. Despite the fact that these 
families are in the direst straits, their 
suffering according to Elizabeth Frank, 
secretary of the committee, more often 
arouses admiration than pity. *Three 
points, said Miss Frank, stand out in 
dealing with the strikers. pee, 

First of all is their self-reliance. They 
are not beggars. They do not come to 
the committee until they have tried every 
means of self-support. There was one 
family in which there were seven chil- 
dren, all under working age. The only 
income was from the wages of a cousin, 
earning $18 a. week, and it was only 
when he was called to join his regiment 
that they applied to the settlement. An- 
other striker had pawned everything in 
the house, even his little boy’s suit, be- 
fore he asked for relief. 

In the second place, Miss Frank de- 
scribed the devotion of the East Side 
itself. In one instance where the man 
was tubercular, the woman blind and 
the six children hungry, neighbors almost 
as poor raised $7 among them. In other 
cases tradesmen who can ill afford it 
have let bills run up. Even the land- 
lords come in for praise. Despite the 
number of eviction notices served, said 
Miss Frank, many landlords have gone 
uncomplaining without rent for month 
after month. 

Finally, Miss Frank emphasized the 
eagerness of these people to rid them- 
selves of charity when the first oppor- 
tunity offers. If a shop settles or a re- 
lative turns up with help, they come at 
once to ask that the settlement transfer 
its aid to less fortunate homes. 

This independence was corroborated at 
the Woman’s Trade Union League where 
cards are given out entitling strikers 
with children to a daily cllowance of 
milk. Often a thousand quarts a day 
have been given out. “The wonderful 
part of it,’ said Adele Seltzer, who is 
in charge, “is the absolute trustworthi- 
ness of the strikers. They never mis- 
represent the number of children in their 
homes or ask for milk when they don’t 
need it.” : 

The same is true of the medical serv- 
ice, Mrs. Seltzer continued, describing 
how sixty physicians have offered their 
services without charge and how several 
druggists are filling prescriptions at 
cost. Many people believe, she said, that 
the men are just seizing this opportunity 
to get an ailing throat treated, rheuma- 
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tism relieved or lungs examined.- But 
when you. know the facts you realize 
that the health of the garment-maker 
and his family is at all times delicate, 
that low wages and hard work result in 
continued malnutrition so that there is 
little strength for a crisis. 

The truth of this statement is borne 
out in a recent appendix to United States 
Public Health Service Bulletin 71 on 
the health of garment-workers. The 
data collected in the former investiga- 
tion has now heen analyzed by Surgeon 
B. S. Warren and Edgar Sydenstricker, 
statistician, to show how the economic 
status of the garment-worker affects his 
health and that of his family. © 

Almost 1,500 male, married garment- 
workers are classified in this study into 
three groups: those whose annual earn- 
ings were less than $500, those earning 
$500 to $6099 and those earning $700 and 
over. The earnings of the family head 
may be said to indicate the general 
economic status of the tamily since the 
majority of wage-earners were under 
thirty-five years of age, lessening the 
possibility of children adding materially 
to the income. The tendency in Hebrew 
garment workers’ families to rely upon 
the earnings of wives is small. 

Under such a classification of income, 
then, the statistics show that child mor- 
tality in the group where the head of 
the family earned less than $500 was 
82 per cent greater than in the, group 
whose fathers earned $700 or more a 
year. As for the wage-earners them- 
selves, approximately twice as great a’ 
proportion were poorly nourished in the 
first group as in the last, while other 
tests showed that the proportion of in- 
dividuals having hemoglobin percentages 
under 80 (classed as aenemic) was also 
twice as high for the $500 group. Re- 
garding the prevalence of tuberculosis, 
5.64 per cent of the heads of families in 
the first group were rated tubercular; 
5.30 per cent in the middle group, and 
only .44 per cent in the last. 

Since the garment industry is peculiar 
in its great irregularity of employment 
the study brought out the significant fact 
that workers in the lowest income group 
were not only in the poorest physical 
condition but were less regularly em- 
ployed; thus causing the vicious circle of 
inefficiency, unemployment. 

The average worker earning $500 or 
less received only 38 per cent of what 
he could have earned had he been able 
to secure employment for every week 
in the year. This is in sharp contrast 
to the 61 per cent received by the aver- 
age worker in the highest income group. 

The situation, found so true by the 
relief workers in the strike, is thus 
clearly suggested in this study, namely, 
that the greatest number of poorly-nour- 
ished, aenemic, tubercular workers in an 
extremely seasonal industry are in that 
group composed of the lowest paid and 
the least regularly employed. 
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AGAINST SHORT TENURE 
FOR TEACHERS 


NHICAGO is again agitated by 
drastic action of its Board of Edu- 
cation. The controversy over its earlier 
decision declaring all teachers belong- 
ing to a federation affiliated with a trade 
union ineligible for promotion, advance- 
ment in salary or transfer had been sus- 
pended by a court injunction restraining 
the board from enforcing the rule, which 
was declared by the judge to be arbi- 
tiary and unreasonable [see THE Sur- 
vey for October 2, 1915]. 

On June 14, by a vote of 11 to 6, the 
school trustees adopted a new rule mak- 
ing the teachers’ tenure of office only 
one year. This involved the setting aside 
of the “meritorious service clause” 
whereby teachers could hold their posi- 
tions indefinitely on the approval of the 
school principal and district stiperintend- 
ent. The right of a teacher to a trial 
before the trial committee of the school 
management committee also thus 
denied. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Federation at 
once denounced the new rule as making 
it possible to drop teachers from the 
service “without notice, cause or oppor- 
tunity for defense.” In defense of the 
board’s action it was urged that it was 
designed to rid the schools of inefficient 
teachers, whose indefinite tenure of of- 
fice was protected by an “invisible govy- 
ernment.” What was thus designated is 
claimed by one party to be nothing more 
than the school principal’s timidity in 
urging his disapproval of a teacher and 
by the other party to be the influence of 
the Teachers’ Federation. 

Three days after this action was taken, 
between 3,000 and 4,000 citizens, mostly 
women, held a meeting of protest, pre- 
sided over by Mary E. McDowell and 
addressed by prominent citizens repre- 
senting influential, though diverse, class- 
es in the community. Its protest was 
registered affirmatively in the organiza- 
tion of a permanent Public School 
l.eague, which was commissioned to 
study school problems in Chicago, to re- 
sist all measures designed to lower the 
standards of the schools and forward 
tose which will increase their efficiency, 
and to insure a democratic organization 
of the schools. 

The meeting itself, meanwhile, declar- 
ec for a civil service system especially 
designed to meet the needs of the 
schools; the reduction of the Board of 
Fducation from twenty-one members to 
eleven or fifteen to be selected solely 
with reference to their capacity and pub- 
lic spirit and not with reference to poli- 
tics, religion, nationality or sex; against 
the mayor’s interference in the selection 
of school officials; for the unchallenged 
freedom of the teachers in their organi- 
zation and political action; and for the 
City Council’s right to information re- 
specting the expenditures of the Board 
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of Education, for the approval of which 
the aldermen are held accountable by 
statute. 

The City Council took a vigorous hand 
in the controversy by ordering its schools 
committee to make such inquiries of the 
mayor’s nominees to the school board as 
will disclose their qualifications for the 
office and also their views and intentions 
concerning the issues in controversy; by 
ordering its judiciary committee to draft 
a bill for a merit system to be submitted 
to the state legislature; and by ordering 
its finance committee to obtain advice as 
to the legality of the Council’s making 
the school appropriations contingent up- 
on guarding by a merit system that part 
of it ,to be paid for teachers’ salaries. 

An application for an injunction re- 
straining the Board of Education from 
enforcing its new rule was denied on 
the ground that it was within the legal 
authority of the board thus to regulate 
their appointees’ tenure of office. 

The denial of the injunction was fol- 
lowed—the same day—by the dropping 
of ‘68 teachers, including three district 
superintendents, two principals and four 
head assistants. It was done in almost 
every case by a majority of one in a 
vote of 9 to 8. The minority, and even 
some of the majority, protested against 
the injustice of being compelled to vote 
without previous information of the 


. 4 
names of the teachers involved or knowl- 


edge of their record. After repeated de- 
mands, the president of the board as- 
sumed the responsibility for presenting 
the list of the teachers to be dropped 
by stating that they were charged with 
“inefficiency, insubordination, or mental 
incapacity, and generally are recommend- 
ed for dismissal for the good of the 
service.’ No one of them had been 
warned or even notified or giveu any 
opportunity to appeal to their records 
and to defend themselves. 

Practically all the officials of the Fed- 
eration of Teachers were among those 
thus dismissed. On the list submitted 
for dismissal by the president of the 
board, with their ratings from the rec- 
ords, nineteen were recorded as “inef- 
ficient,” five as ‘‘superior” (one of them 
the president of the federation), twen- 
ty-one “excellent,” thirteen “good,” four 
Stain 

In defense of his action, the president 
of the board subsequently stated that 
it was “notice to politicians, agitators, 
intriguers and incompetents, that the 
Chicago schools are not maintained for 
their exploitation.” He added, “the one 
bitter part was the elimination of the 
superannuates.” On the other hand, 
some of those slated for dismissal are 
distinguished for effective service and 
are at their maximum efficiency. 

The press of Chicago is unanimous in 
criticizing the method of the board, with 
varying emphasis upon the need of some 
practical’ way to eliminate inefficiency. 
Public opinion tends to connect this su- 
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persedure of ‘the “meritorious servi 
clause” with the other efforts of the 
city administration so to evade the ci 
service law as to make most city em 
ployes in all departments dependent u 
on its patronage. 

Prof. Charles H. Judd, director o 
the School of Education at the Uni 
versity of Chicago, has made an inter- 
esting comparison between the boards of), 
education in several cities in the atti 
tudes they have assumed toward teach 
ers’ tenure of office. After dropping 150) 
of its 900 teachers, the Denver school), 
board rescinded its action as contrary) 
to good public policy. In San Fran-)\) 
cisco and New York the boards of edu- 
cation were said to be practically un- 
able to dismiss a teacher on account of | 
the difficulty of producing endeaa 
strong enough to stand in court. a 
St. Louis school board provides for in-" 
creasing the efficiency of teachers in 
stead of centering its attention upon in 
efficiency and dismissals. 


FAMILY HOMES FOR NE 
YORK DEPENDENTS 
OHN A. 


York city, announced last week the re 
organization of the Children’s Home 
Bureau in his department for the pur-| 
pose of placing orphaned and other de- 
pendent children under the age of eigh 
in families of their own religious faith 
instead of in private child-caring insti 
tutions, as has been the practice of th 
department in the past. Applications, 
from families who desire to adopt or} 
board children are now being received. | 
John Daniels, for several years directo 
of the Social Service Corporation of\| 
Baltimore, has been appointed directo 
of the reorganized bureau. i 
This is a far-reaching change in th 
policy of the department. The city an-) 
nually commits 6,000 children to privat 
institutions, paying the institutions for} 
the support and care of its wards. Four] 
thousand of these children are under | 
the age of eight years. While the city) 
will not jactually remove from institu- | 
tions children now in them, the numbe 
annually committed to them each yea 
will henceforth be greatly reduced. It 
is expected that homes for 1,000 will be 
found the first year. 
Approximately $150,000 has been con- 
tributed by philanthropic citizens . 
meet the administrative expenses for 
three years. The principal contributors! 
are Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, Helen 
Hartley Jenkins, Adolph Lewisohn andl 
V. Everit Macy. 
In his announcement the commission- 
er says that: this plan of placing young 
dependent children in family homes in 
preference to institutions is the plan of?) 
the White House Conference of 1909, 
approved then by Catholics, Jews 
Protestants. \ 


BELGIUM 


MEXICO 


An Appeal to Americans Against Invasion 


By a Citizen of an Invaded Nation 


To my American Friends : 


AY an onlooker, who considers him- 
self as a fellow citizen of all men, 
express his sympathetic and fervid 

feeling about the terrible situation before 
which the United States of America and 
Mexico are placed at this very hour? 

To add a new onslaught to the terrific on- 
slaught now going on in Europe—is this truly 
the duty of America? 

Is it wise and unavoidable that war should 
be waged on all the continents? 

Will it reach the goal thought of? 

Is it necessary that the United States should 
be hated, at least by one people? 

There is no doubt that 
war on Mexico will unite 
its people as one man in a 
common abhorrence of their 
northern neighbors and of 
their institutions. This was 
predicted to me by a Mexi- 
can lawyer more than four 
years ago, a friend and an 
admirer of the American 
people, who urged me pa- 

_ thetically to persuade my 
American friends to oppose 
by all means the crossing of 
the Mexican border by an 
armed force. He empha- 
sized that the already exist- 
ing mistrust of the South 
American nations toward 
the great northern republic 
would become more acute 
and that that splendid move- 
ment toward Pan-Ameri- 
canism, so hopeful as a 
forecast of a world organ- 
ization, would be weakened 
and perhaps ruined forever. 


ND wherefore? To wage a war without 
end, a war without true battles, a war 
without possible victories, a hunting of men, 
going on month after month, year after year, 
and leaving the Mexican people more unable 
than ever to rise to a higher standard of living, 
exhausted, impoverished, bitter and revengeful. 
Is it the duty of a stronger brother to beat his 
weaker brother and to allow him to beat in 
return? 


Is that education? 
Is that enlightenment? 
Is that upheaval? 


And what will be the persuasive strength 
of the advices to be ‘given by the United States 


HENRI LA FONTAINE 


Senator of Belgium, winner of ta 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1913, pro- other. I deem it is not too 
fessor of international law 


to the European belligerents to be humane, 
and brotherlike, and moderate in their claims, 
when here on American soil a murderous and 
wicked war is raging and lasting? 

I confess that the situation in Mexico is an 
unbearable one and, in my opinion, the Society 
of States has the right to interfere and to exert 
a kind of collective guardianship on backward 
or retrogressive nations. It is contended, how- 
ever, that Mexico is not only a backward na- 
tion but a criminal one, because some Mexican 
bandits killed American citizens beyond the 
American border. But may it seriously be up- 
held that the act of isolated bandits is 

the act of a nation as a 
whole? And was the in- 
adequate police organiza- 
tion near the Mexican 
border not an indirect in- 
citement to what happened? 


F ever a case would have 

justified the recourse to 
a commission of inquiry, of 
which the United States 
has so strongly advocated 
the use, it was the difficulty 
which arose about the mur- 
ders which occurred some 
months ago. What a splen- 
did and unique occasion for 
the American government 
to assert that it is unwilling 
to be the judge in its own 
cause, and to give that in- 
spiring example to the world 
at a time when the most 
civilized peoples are bleed- 
ing and tearing one an- 


late and I feel that the 
American people would be 
proud and more than happy if their boys 
could escape the horrid and unpleasant job 
of killing men as rabbits. 

Why not promote a concerted diplomatic 
action of the representatives of all the states 
accredited to Mexico? Why not place at the 
disposition of the Mexican government experts 
and even subsidies to help it in its endeavors 
to re-establish order on its borders? 


HE total cost of such an amicable inter- 

vention would be trifling if compared 
with the tremendous cost of a long, difficult 
and perhaps undecisive war. And what a 
blessing for America and the world. Caveant 
consules! 


L. eae poe SE pba act 


What Mexico Thinks of Us 


NE basic fact or group of facts 
() is not to be overlooked if we 

Americans are to understand 
the Mexican point of view, as we would 
like to have them understand ours. This 
in brief is that the origin of the prej- 
udice of Mexicans against the United 
States is to be found chiefly in their 
exploitation by unscrupulous foreign 
capitalists, including many Americans. 
This systematic exploitation has in the 
past been accomplished through the cor- 
rupt connivance of the Mexican govern- 
ment under Diaz. He secured political 
and pecuniary advantages through for- 
eign capitalists in return for robbing the 
Mexican people of their land and their 
freedom for the benefit of those capital- 
ists. In short, like other political cor- 
ruptionists, he stole and sold “conces- 
sions” for “graft.” 

Mexico has great natural resources 
and needs foreign capital just as the 
United States in the early days needed 
foreign capital. But instead of getting 
it by business loans and on fair business 
terms, as we did or as the Argentine 
did, Mexico has rather been in the posi- 
tion of the North American Indians 
whose lands were juggled away from 
them to their own undoing and for the 
benefit of the white man. 

Mexico has been regarded by many 
foreign capitalists or their agents as 
simply a lamb to be fleeced. The Mexi- 
cans know this and unfortunately they 
cannot, or at any rate as yet do not, dis- 
tinguish between the attitude of these 
capitalists and the honest wish of the 
American people as a whole and of our 
government to be their friends. 

Unfortunately also the history of our 
own government in the first Mexican 
war, as recorded by General+Grant in 
his memoirs and by President Wilson 
in his History of the American People. 
shows that we have in that instance at 
least lent color to the Mexican idea that 
our government as well as some of our 
people have not hesitated to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

All of these basic facts are much 
clearer to the Mexican people than to 
the American people. It seems always 
to be true in human affairs that the Jos- 
ing party has a better memory than the 
winning party. Considering such past 
experience the Mexicans think that the 
giant of the North, whatever its present 
declarations or even its present good in- 
tentions, is also likely, if the opportunity 
should arise, to crush and rob them. 
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It is small wonder, then, that they 
should fear, though foolishly, to become 
under obligations to the American gov- 
ernment, or that Carranza, however hon- 
est, should fear to arouse suspicion 
among his own people of being another 
Diaz by looking to foreigners for finan- 
cial aid. The prejudice of the Mexican 
peon: against the foreign investor is, 
therefore, a fact which must be reckoned 
with at every turn. 

The problem of Mexico is at present 
very similar to the old Indian problem. 
In fact it may be said to be in large 
measure an Indian problem itself. In 


The Land Where 
Hatred Dies 


( Tune: 
[] 7 AR-RACKED and 
from sea to sea 
The old world bleeding lies; 
God called America to be 
The land where hatred dies. 


Auld Lang Syne) 


torn 


No tangled web of ancient wars 

Her prayer for peace denies; 

Great seas protect her fertile 
shores, 

The land where hatred dies. 


Her new-made brotherhood out- 
lasts 

The older, narrow ties; 

Her future blends a _ thousand 
pasts, 

The land where hatred dies. 


Unswayed amidst a world insane 

With wild alarms and cries, 

Now may she calm in strength 
remain, 

The land where hatred dies. 


When breaking through the chain 
of steel 

Earth’s struggling peoples rise; 

Her wealth must feed and clothe 
and heal— 

The land where hatred dies. 


The sword has perished by the 
sword, 

New ways before her lie; 

God grant her strength to speak 
the word: 


“A world where hate shall die.’ 


—A.L.S. 


brief this problem is: Can a stronger | 
people help a weaker people when the 
two peoples do not understand each 
other and when many on both sides 
have great personal interests in the ex- 
ploiting of the weaker by the stronger? >) 
Diaz, “the strong man,” got his strength — 
from outside his own country and used 
it against his own country. We are all 
hoping for another “strong man,” but - 
he should be, unlike Diaz -or Huerta, | 

i} 


someone who will not sell out the inter 
ests of his own people. 

We Americans think of the Mexican 
problem as simply one of restoring order. 
It is that, but it is much more. It is | 
also and chiefly a problem of determin- 
ing whether the new order shall be one || 
ae justice or one of injustice like that — 
of Diaz. One thing is clear. We are in || 
danger of repeating the wretched cycle 
which we find in the history of our treat- }/ 
ment of the Indians—namely, the cycle 
of good intentions by the mass of our 

| 


people, exploitation by the few, indis- 
criminate resentment against us all by || 
those whom that few have injured, grow- ° 
ing suspicion followed by lawless req] | 
taliation and bloodshed and finally war |} 
and extermination. | 
To prevent such results, it is quite as 
important that we Ameneane should | 
understand the Mexicans and _ their || 
wrongs as that the Mexicans should un- || 
derstand Americans and our wrongs. In || 
spite of all the ill we hear of the Mexi-/ 
can character, those who know the coun- |} 
try intimately, like Edgar Hewitt, the || 
archeologist, believe that the best of | 
the Mexicans including the best and un- || 
contaminated of the Mexican Indians |} 
have high and noble qualities and that it 
would be a distinct and irreparable loss, 
to the human race to have them either 
exterminated or deteriorated through ops 
pression. 4 
It is certainly true that the adminis-_ 
tration in Washington sees the situation 
far more clearly than Americans do as” 
a whole and that some newspapers with | 
large circulations, controlled by those | 
having financial interests in Mexico, are 
doing their utmost to conceal some of- 
these basic facts. Whatever eventuates” 
in the future, it is, I believe, of vital ! 
importance to the people of the United 
States that they at present act with de- 
liberation, forbearance and magnadiall 
quite as truly as with firmness, and that 
they be able first to prove to themselves 
and to the world in general a clear case 
for war before the die is cast. 


rare 


Statesmanship or Battleship? 


NATIONAL SECRETARY WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY 


“Navies and armies are the insurance for 
capital owned abroad by the leisure class 
of a nation. It is for them that empires 
and spheres of influence exist.’—Rear Ad- 
miral Chadwick, U. S. N. : 

“We want a navy to protect our export 
trade.’—Banner carried in New York pre- 
baredness parade. 


mocracy has never been more in 

danger than it is now. Practical 
conscription is reported as having come 
in Maryland and is already in New York 
state. A conspiracy of suppression of 
the full facts keeps the truth from reach- 
ing the great mass of citizens. Mem- 
bers of great combinations of wealth 
who seem to be quietly preparing to ex- 
ploit the resources of southern repub- 
lics and to force this government to be 
suzerain from Rio Grande to Panama 
are found upon the membership lists of 
navy and security and defence leagues. 

The navy bill which they support is 
now before the Senate committee and 
may pass the Senate before these words 
are read. Whether so or not, let us 
understand clearly what its preposter-, 
ous provisions are and what it signifies 
to the patriot and taxpayer. 

The House, on June 2, passed an ap- 
propriation for $252,000,000, providing 
for five battle-cruisers costing each 
about $20,000,000 (as against two cruis- 
ers and two battleships in secretary 
Daniels’ five-year program). In addi- 
tion, there were four scout-cruisers, ten 
destroyers, twenty submarines, one hos- 
pital ship, $11,000,000 for armor plate and 
One ammunition ship. The bill included 
the calling by the President of an inter- 
national conference to devise plans for 
permanent peace. The appropriation for 
this year was considerably more than 
Secretary Daniels had recommended, 
but the defeat of a five-year program 
seemed the one congressional victory for 
this year.” A large factor in it was the 
well-directed pressure brought to bear 
from the districts of the members of the 
House Naval Committee as the result of 
the information spread by the publicity 
department of the American Union 
‘Against Militarism. 

Because of the vigorous stand taken 
by thirty-two Democrats, the President 
and members of the committee agreed to 
place increased taxation for army and 
Navy upon munitions, inheritances and 
incomes which, if carried out, will bring 
some measure of justice in apportion- 
ing the burden. 

The sub-committee on naval affairs, 
under the leadership of Senator Lodge, 
now proposes an appalling increase. In- 
stead of no battleships in the House 
program, it asks for four dreadnaughts 
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which will cost about $18,500,000 each 
and for four $20,000,000 battle-cruisers 
to be built next year. It proposes con- 
struction within the next three years of 
154 ships of all sorts, 148 to be fighting 
craft, of these 16 will be capital ships. 
The enlisted strength of the navy is to 
be greatly increased and appropriations 
to be made for ammunition and other 
matters. The total estimate is not clear, 
but must be far beyond $300,000,000 for 
1917; i. e., more than double last year’s 
naval appropriations, and this at a time 
when every nation that could possibly 
attack us becomes daily more exhausted. 
As Dr. Charles W. Eliot has well said, 
“The danger of a European or Oriental 
invasion is practically infinitesimal.” 

During thirty years, aside from pen- 
sions, we have spent for war prepara- 
tions about four thousand million dol- 
lars. In President Wilson’s first two 
years of administration, our expenditure 
was equal to that of the full four years 
of the Taft administration. One-third of 
the expenditure of the last thirty years 
would have wiped out our national debt. 
The one war that we had during this 
period cost about one-thirteenth of this 
four thousand million which we paid for 
“insurance against war,” as the sophists 
call it. Payment of an insurance premi- 
um thirteen times as great as the loss, 
plus the loss itself, does not lessen the 
shriek for more “insurance,” since not 
one man in a thousand knows these facts. 

Our country is in a category by itself. 
It is the safest country in the world, 
protected as it is by two great oceans 
each one of them equal in defence 
value to two million men in arms. Surely 
Russia would have counted an Atlantic 
between herself and Germany as worth 
that number of men in protection from 
invasion. Throughout all our history as 
a republic no nation has attacked us. We 
have never failed to persuade a nation to 
arbitrate whenever we insisted, although 
we ourselves sometimes refused to arbi- 
trate when issues arose. 

Since the European war began, Ger- 
many has more than doubled her na- 
tional debt; Great Britain has trebled 
hers. France, which began the war with 
the greatest per capita national debt in 
the world, will face bankruptcy if the 
war continues. If the “preparedness” 
program is carried out, we shall be pay- 
ing much more than 70 per cent of the 
federal revenue for army, navy and pen- 
sions. In addition, enormous expense 
would be entailed if we became involved 
in a long, guerrilla war in Mexico. 

For months after the European war 
began, the public had no fear of danger. 
What has changed its view since 
Europe’s exhaustion is nearer realiza- 


tion? What has happened is a shrewd, 
far-sighted combination of certain 
moneyed and militaristic forces in the 
land which are determined to control the 
fears and the ambitions of those who are 
to decide next autumn what men and 
what policies shall dominate. 

A public easily moved by appeals to 
patriotism and honor has gone heart and 
soul into the task marked out for it with 
no suspicion that it has been manipu- 
lated. Probably few of those who pulled 
the wires and supplied the funds have 
been alarmed about invasion. But it was 
necessary to frame some plausible ex- 
cuse for unheard-of increase in arma- 
ments. The horrors of invasion lent 
themselves readily to the lurid picture 
films, cartoons and all spectacular, spe- 
cious forms of arousing patriotism in the 
hearts of an unsuspecting, honest public. 
The patriotic fervor thus created natural- 
ly results in more taxation, higher prices 
and a rapid surrender of rights for the 
toiling many. 

One-half the wage-earning fathers in 
this richest, safest country in the world 
are earning less than $500 each a year. 
These hard-handed toilers are told, 
through the columns of the Army and 
Navy News that, “military preparedness 
costs us nothing; no money leaves the 
country.” Hudson Maxim, blandly as- 
sures the poor who are seeing prices 
soar, that “the fighting ships have cost 
nothing. On the contrary, their produc- 
tion has benefited all. Everyone is made 
better and richer through the building of 
them.” What wonder that the crowds 
at the movies who tremble at the scenic 
bombardment of our shores are victim- 
ized by lies in the field of economics? 

Anything that is called “circulation 
of money,” even if it be breaking glasses 
in order to give employment to glass 
blowers, seems to them a gain. Paying 
men to produce poison or bombs seems: 
just as advantageous as to pay them to: 
produce what all can consume and en- 
joy. They would see no loss in letting 
70 per cent of the wealth of an isolated 
community be spent in producing what 
the workers can never enjoy, while all 
that they can use and enjoy must be 
produced by only 30 per cent of the 
wealth. When no school-training teaches 
straight thinking on questions vital to 
success in life, the Maxims have a fertile 
field in which to sow their dragons 
teeth. 

With the price of one torpedo-boat 
put into proper publicity, the whole 
psychology of the American people could 
be changed, as regards the problems of 
national danger and national defense. 

John Morley once fitly characterized 
the aggressive policy of Great Britain 
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which, in one generation, acquired an 
area and a population equal to what ours 
was twenty-five years ago. Said he: 


“You push into territories where you 
have no business to go. Your intrusion 
provokes resentment and _ resentment 
means résistance. You instantly cry out 
that the people are rebellious, in spite of 
your own assurance that you have no in- 
tention of setting up a permanent sover- 
eignty over them. You send a force to 
stamp out the rebellion: having spread 
bloodshed, confusion, and anarchy, you 
declare, with hands uplifted to the 
heavens, that moral reasons force you 
to stay. These are the five stages in the 
Forward Rake’s Progress.” 


What is to be America’s policy as to 
military protection of exploiters? As 
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Norman Angell ably demonstrates, un- 
less we have a definite policy and make 
it known, we are only hali-prepared. 
The Outlook records answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by a firm of investment 
bankers located in New York and Chi- 
cago; 181 answered “yes” and 1,155 ‘“‘no” 
to the question: “Assuming that you be- 
lieve in an extension of foreign trade, is 
such extension, in your opinion, possible 
unless adequate protection is afforded by 
our government to American citizens 
resident or having property interests 
outside the United States?” Just what 
these unqualified replies mean, the writ- 
ers themselves probably hardly knew. 
Honest men as well as the unscrupu- 
lous have suffered much from Mexican 
anarchy. But could not their need be 


better met by statesmanship than battle- 
ship? Unless our republic definitely re- 
fuses to follow the dictates of the invest- 


ing class, industrial servitude at home, | 


with an imperial policy abroad will un- 
dermine the noble structure reared by our 
fathers. There comes a mighty sum- 
mons for a new patriotism and a newer 
preparedness which shall uproot that 
menacing privilege which the plans of 
the Senate sub-committee will augment 
and perpetuate. 
Said Lord Rosebury: 


“IT know nothing more disheartening 
than that the United States—the one 
great country left free from the hide- 
ous, bloody burden of war—is about to 
embark upon the building of a huge 
armada.” 


Making School Facts Town Topics 


HE cockpit at, Verdun, the great 

Russian drive against the Aus- 

trians, the difficulties of the 
American troops in Mexico, the political 
conventions at Chicago and St. Louis, 
sensational murder and divorce cases, 
and the high standing of the home ball 
team in the American league, all have 
their places in the consciousness of the 
average citizen of Cleveland; but deep 
down below any of these impressions, 
more complete, more vital, more perma- 
nent, is a new and surpassing interest in 
the public schools. 

Chamber of Commerce members at 
luncheon gravely -discuss the merits and 
demerits of the school system. Swarthy 
groups in the smoke-filled back room of 
John Blatnick’s saloon toss back and 
forth, in their broken jargon, arguments 
showing less understanding perhaps but 
not less interest. 

As little Geraldine and Arthur romp 
in the nursery, their mother, worried, 
quavers to her guest over the afternoon 
tea, “I wonder if the school is doing all 
it should for my little ones.’ And as 
grimy and happy Gretchen or Tony or 
Vladislaw tramps into the kitchen from 
the dusty street at supper time, the 
mother whispers to her work-weary hus- 
band, “Maybe the schools will do better 
for our little ones than for us.” 

Cleveland knows its schools today as 
perhaps no other city has ever known 
them. The schools have been brought 
close to all the people, not merely as 
structures of brick or stone or wood, 
with desks and teachers, requiring the 
purchase of certain text books each fall, 
not merely as places where their chil- 
dren are kept out of mischief five hours 
a day, but as human institutions having 
a vital relationship to the affairs of daily 
life, with possibilities of serving each and 
every citizen. Cleveland not only talks 


by Ekwood Street 


about its schools; it knows about them, 
thinks about them, and intends to act 
about them if action be necessary. 
Such is one result of the school survey 
of the Cleveland Foundation, just com- 


pleted after more than a year of work 
and the expenditure of $50,000. To the 
man on the street, the most remarkable 
thing about this survey is the way in 
which it has worked itself into the con- 


MAKING EDUCATIONAL FACTS REAL 


This picture of a girl operating a pressing machine in a garment factory 
shows how the Cleveland school survey spread information about different 


vocations. 


It is one of many pictures reproduced in the monographs pub- 
lished by the survey committee 


sciousness of high and low, of those who 
have many children and those who have 
nene. The result has been attained by a 
policy of continuously taking the people 
into the confidence of those making the 
survey. This is the publicity method that 
has been followed by Allen T. Burns, 
director of the survey committee of the 
Cleveland Foundation, and of Leonard 
P. Ayres, director of the school survey. 

The first factor in this popular unaer- 
standing and interest has been the-publi- 
cation of reports not in bulky tomes, but 
in twenty-five small volumes of pocket 
size and relatively few pages. These re- 
ports are written in popular style and 
well illustrated. They have made it 
possible to present separate impressions 
at intervals of a week or two; and, where 
desired, to differing groups, according to 
particular interests concerned. 

The results in this respect alone have 
been impressive. Several of the reports 
have already gone into two and three 
‘editions and it is probable that all first 
editions will be exhausted. This is in 
spite of the fact that a charge of twenty- 
five cents is made for most of the vol- 
umes and fifty cents for a few. 

A‘second element in the success of 
the survey in getting over to the people 
‘has been the fact that all reports have 
been presented at public meetings, where 
one of the officials of the survey, gen- 
‘erally Dr. Ayres or Mr. Burns, but in 
‘several instances the outside experts who 
have written some of the reports, have 
‘made verbal summaries and explanations. 
‘These meetings came weekly during a 
large part of last winter, following lunch- 
eon, in the assembly hall of one of the 
large downtown Cleveland hotels. In- 
‘vitations were sent specially to social 
workers, business men and women, school 
officials, public officials and others who it 
‘was thought would be interested, while 
a wholesale invitation was issued to the 
‘general public. An average attendance 
‘of 300, in a city wofully beset with lunch- 
‘eon meetings, speaks for the success of 
this device. 

The third and most important element 
in the general acceptance of the survey 
findings, but dependent on the other two, 
was the remarkable publicity given the 
teports by the newspapers. This pub- 
licity was obviously facilitated by the 
digestible form of the reports and stimu- 
lated by the fact that they were given 
lat public meetings, but it was motivated 
‘chiefly by the evident relationship of the 
Survey findings to community needs and 
‘by the feeling of editors that the re- 
Ports were filling a gap in the community 
‘consciousness long vacant. 

' In consequence, while it is hardly fair 
to say, as one enthusiast did, that “on 
Several occasions the report on school 
conditions has backed everything else off 
e front page except the date and the 
eather,” it is undeniable that the school 
survey has taken precedence generally 
ver every local happening and has been 
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Street Corner Conversa- 
tion in Cleveland 


ERE are the twenty-five sub- 

jects covered by the Cleve- 
land school survey. A separate 
monograph is devoted to each. It 
is these topics that have gained 
such unprecedented publicity. 


MEASURING THE WoRK OF THE 
PuBLic SCHOOLS 

By Charles H. Judd 
CHILD ACCOUNTING IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS 

By Leonard P. Ayres 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 

By Clarence A. Perry 
EpucaTION THROUGH 
TION 

By George E. Johnson 
FINANCING THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 

By Earle Clark 
HeaLttH WorK IN 


RECREA- 


THE PuBLIC 


SCHOOLS 
By Leonard P. Ayres & May 
Ayres 
HouseHoLpD ARTS AND SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 


By Alice Boughton 
OVERCROWDED SCHOOLS AND THE 
PLATOON PLAN 

By Shattuck O. Hartwell 
Scuoot Butipincs AND EgQuiIp- 
MENT 

By Leonard P. Ayres & May 

Ayres 
ScHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR EXcEp- 
TIONAL CHILDREN 

By David Mitchell 
ScHOOL ORGANIZATION AND. Ap- 
MINISTRATION 

By Leonard P. Ayres 
Tue Pusitic LiIspRARY AND THE 
PusLtic SCHOOLS 

By Leonard P. Ayres & Adele 

McKinnie 
Tue SCHOOL AND THE IMMIGRANT 

By Herbert A. Miller 
THE TEACHING STAFF 

By Walter A. Jessup 
Wuat THE ScHOOLS TEACH AND 
Micut TrEacH 

By Franklin Bobbitt 
Tue CLEVELAND SCHOOL SURVEY 

By Leonard P. Ayres 


Monographs Relating to Voca- 
tional Education 
Boys AND GIRLS IN COMMERCIAL 
Work 
By Bertha M. Stevens 
DEPARTMENT STORE OccuPATIONS 
By Iris Prouty O’Leary 
DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 
By Edna Clare Bryner 
RAILROAD AND STREET TRANSPOR- 
TATION 
By Ralph D. Fleming 
Tue Burtpinc TRADES 
By Frank L. Shaw 
THE GARMENT TRADES 
By Edna Clare Bryner 
Tue MetaL TRADES 
Bye. R. Lutz 
Tue PRINTING TRADES 
By Frank L. Shaw 
Wace EarNING AND EDUCATION 
By R. R. Lutz 
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given a mass of news space and editorial 
comment such as has probably never been 
given any other matter of community im- 
port in the same period. For sustained 
and thorough presentation through the 
public press no single topic of national 
or international importance has equalled 
the school survey. Weekly, neighbor- 
hood and foreign papers have taken up 
the interest indicated in the four Eng~- 
lish-speaking dailies, and the story has 
filtered down to every element of Cleve- 
land’s polyglot population. 

A marked feature of the newspaper 
presentation has been the sanity and fair- 
ness of discussion. Reports have not 
been warped or given in part for par- 
ticular effects. There has been an evi- 
dent intention to give the people a full 
and adequate understanding of the points 
at issue. An excellent background has 
thus been created for the final recom- 
mendations of the survey and for intelli- 
gent adoption of them. School facts not 
only have been made town topics in 
Cleveland; they have been made town 
knowledge. 

Public opinion was considered even 
before the survey was started. The idea 
ot conducting a school survey in the first 
instance came only after the most thor- 
ough probing of all degrees of thought 
as to the subject of most immediate im- 
portance to the people of Cleveland. 
When the schools had been settled on as 
the first probable study, Dr. Ayres and 
Mr. Burns canvassed school officials, 
members of the Board of Education, so- 
cial and civic bodies, public officials, com- 
mercial and all other possible groups, 
until the foundation had a unanimous in- 
vitation to conduct the survey, and to 
conduct it after the manner laid down. 

In its method, too, the survey aimed 
at the needs of the people. It first at- 
tempted to find what the city’s children 
required in the way of education; second, 
how the schools were meeting these 
needs; and, third, how the schools might 
improve their service. Of primary, im- 
portance is the fact that the survey kept 
continually in mind the conviction that 
education should train for actual life. 
In this, it has been social rather than 
scholastic. Definite experiments with 
actual conditions have cemented this re- 
lationship. 

Out of this principle and method have 
sprung the findings that commercial 
schools were being useful to girls rather 
than to boys; that trade schools should 
be established in junior high schools to 
take the place of the old apprentice sys- 
tem in certain industries; that the com- 
pulsory school age for boys should be 
raised to sixteen years, the present limit 
for girls; that reading should be largely 
silent rather than aloud, for most knowl- 
edge is acquired through silent reading; 
that reading should, moreover, start in- 
struction in community affairs and activi- 
ties, including industrial, economical and 
political problems and questions; and 
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that the use of the school plants should 
be extended to all the people, all the 
time. ; 

The chief recommendation of all is 
the demand for reorganization -of the 
methods of the Board of Education. 
“Cleveland’s educational troubles have 
their origin in present methods of board 
control,” says the report. The recom- 
mendations harmonize completely with 
service to the people. They urge that a 
system which allows the board to waste 
its time in petty detail and delegate mat- 
ters of important policy to secret com- 
mittee discussion be replaced by one of 
policy-determination, with relegation of 
detail to the proper officers. 

Some promise of the changes to come 
may be had from those that have already 
taken place. The Cleveland Board of 
Education has not remained idly watch- 
ing the school surveyors at their work. 
It has grappled with the recommenda- 
tions when they came out and has al- 
ready adopted an impressive number. 
Before the survey reports were drafted 
the board had established junior high 
schools, had introduced new geography 
and arithmetic courses, had adopted a 
new policy for the social use of schools 
and had inaugurated a temporary policy 
of financing new buildings entirely from 
bond issues. 

As a result of survey recommendations 
the board has adopted a method of tak- 
ing the school census that helped in one 
year to locate 12,000 additional children 
for whom the city receives $24,000 from 
the state funds. It made a rule that the 
compulsory attendance office be required 
to secure a health certificate for a child 
before the child be given working papers. 
It experimented with the platoon plan 
in the Kennard school. It added four 
school nurses to the existing force. It 
took over the dental clinics formerly sup- 
ported by the Mouth Hygiene Associa- 
tion. It raised the salary of the lowest 
paid teachers, lengthened the academic 
high-school day so as to equalize sal- 
aries, appropriated $18,000 for supple- 
mentary reading material, introduced a 
course in elementary science into the 
grade schools, standardized high-school 
marks, improved toilet rooms, made 
school libraries an adjunct of the school 
plant, and completely reorganized the 
teaching of English and civics to immi- 
grants. 

In conclusion it should be said that the 
Cleveland school survey has found noth- 
ing radically wrong with the Cleveland 
schools. It has found much to be ap- 
proved and much to be improved. By 
persistent relating of its study and con- 
clusions to the needs of the common peo- 
ple, and by continuous reference of its 
action to the people, a mass of public 
opinion has been created which neither 
Board of Education nor school adminis- 
tration can ignore. As a result, Cleve- 
land and its schools should be immensely 
better off in the future. 


The Bloody Fun of It 


N Salt-\Water Ballads, Masefield tells 

of the tragic hope with which a 

group of wives and families patient- 
ly await the homecoming of a crew lost 
at sea. The poem ends: 


“So home they goes by thé windy streets, 

Thinking their men are homeward bound 

With anchors hungry for English 
ground, 

And the bloody fun of it is, they're 
drowned!” 


This Satanic humor has its parallel in 
our city life today. The families of fifty 
men who were sent to the House of 
Correction in Chicago have been in- 
vestigated by the Juvenile Protective 
Association. Most of these men were 
the devils of drink. What happened to 
their families is happening to other 
families everywhere all the time. 

Fifteen wives of the fifty went out for 
irregular day work, after their husbands 
were sent to jail, earning from $1.50 to 
$3 a week; two did night work at wages 
ranging from $4.50 to $6.80 a week; six 
worked in shops and factories at from 
$3 to $8 a week; two did housework in 
order to obtain room and board for them- 
selves and children; eight were support- 
ed by relatives, four by grown children, 
ten by charity, and three owned some 
property. 

There were 182 children in the families 
of the fifty; 147 of these were under 
working age; some of the younger ones 
were left with relatives and friends 
when the mother went to work. In eight 
families all the children were left alone 
all day; in two they were left alone all 
night; in six they were left with rela- 
tives and in two they were left with 
neighbors. 

Twenty-six of these fifty families are 
on the records of the Juvenile Court, the 
Court of Domestic Relations and the 
United Charities. 

Of course, the city, having sent the 
fathers to jail for their offenses, thought 
it had done a clean job for justice. But 
the “bloody fun of it is” that it also 
sentenced their wives and helpless chil- 
dren to weeks of need, neglect, charity 
or dependence on others. 

Like the blind compassionless sea, it 
was unheeding of the consequences of its 
act. If these men.in the House of Cor- 
rection had been put to work and their 
earnings given to their dependent fam- 
ilies, the mothers might have been able 
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to remain at home and the children might 
have been protected. The superintend- 


ent, John L. Whitman, who has already | 


abolished the contract system, put 
the men to work on city laundry and 


printing, instituted a psychopathic de- | 


partment and done other wise things for 
the inmates, is one of those who knows 
this. Recently he has secured from the. 
City Council an appropriation of $15,000 
which he is now beginning to dispense 


to the prisoners as compensation for, 


their labor at the rate of 50 cents a day. 

The payment of wages to prisoners, 
or their families is not an untried experi- 
ment. A Pennsylvania penal commission 
appointed to study this matter has re- 
cently reported that thirty-four states! 
provide’ some sort of compensation for 
prisoners in institutions under state con-, 
trol. Some of these laws are dead letters, 
and others authorize wages only for 
overwork or for some particular kind 
of work, such as road-building. The 
amount of the wage is for the most part 
fixed by law or left to the controlling 
boards, and ranges from five to fifty | 
cents a day. 

Many local institutions compensate 


| 
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prisoners also. One of the best illustra- | 
tions is the city House of Correction in 
Detroit. This has an average popula- 
tion of 600 prisoners. Each prisoner 
whose sentence is for one year or more 
receives twenty cents a day; between six 
months and a year, ten cents; and be- 
tween thirty days and six months, five 
cents. The chief industries of this work- 
house are the manufacture of chairs, 
brushes.and buttons, and in 1914 the in- 
stitution paid the city a net profit of 
nearly $18,000. 

The last New York Legislature passed 
a comprehensive law for the compensa- 
tion of prisoners not in money, but in 
time taken from sentences. This is earn- 
ed by good work performed. Every man 
and woman prisoner, whether a first 
offender or a chronic repeater, comes 
under the act. The maximum compen- 
sation is a reduction of sentence by one- 
fourth, so that a year’s term can be 
shortened to nine months, 


“The question of allowing those con- 
fined in prison to share, at least in some 
small degree, in their earnings, is not 
open to serious debate,” declares Com- 
mittee “A” of the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, com- 
posed of some of the leading penologists 
of the country. 


“During the next ten years,” it con- 
tinues, “millions of dollars will be spent 
in improving public highways. Unless 
prison labor is utilized for this purpose 
this great sum will all be raised by direct 
taxation. If prison labor is used every 
penal institution in the country can be 
made more than self-supporting, and the 
millions of money now required to meet 
the annual deficit of prison institutions 
will be expendéd in a way that will yield 


a large return to the state.” 
Wiel) 


THE CORPORATION SCHOOLS 
LOOKING AHEAD 


(“4 HE task before us when we re- 
turn to our shops is to convert 
the boss.” 

In these words the National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools has com- 
mitted itself to a new ideal, writes 
Leonard Blakey, of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, to THE Survey. 
The association recently held its fourth 
annual convention in Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Blakely continues: 


“That ideal will now be realized in 
the important industries of this country 
if the representatives succeed with the 
man in authority. The association com- 
mitted itself to a program of industrial 
reform quite unusual for a body essen- 
tially capitalistic in its sentiment. 

“The committee on vocational guid- 
ance for the second time presented its 
program for the humanizing of industry 
and found the association ready to ap- 
prove its scheme of ‘the organic develop- 
ment of business,’ in the words of the 
chairman of the committee. The word 
‘organic’ does not accurately define the 
ideal; it involves more than the welfare 
movement of two decades ago, more than 
the scientific management scheme of the 
present decade. It shifts the emphasis 
from the material and the process to the 
man. The reform has for its ideal the 
eventual humanizing of industry. 

“The employes should strive for the 
realization of the organic conception of 
the individual, the committee asserts— 
the realization of the fundamental life 
interests of each worker—bodily integ- 
rity, adequate compensation, steady em- 
ployment, instruction and _ training, 
recreational opportunities, justice, recog- 
nition, promotion, advancement, repre- 
sentation and freedom in occupational 
choice. Then there will result for the 
employer a healthy, competent, con- 
tented and loyal body of employes. 
What society could then expect is the 
fullest conservation of natural and hu- 
man resources and most essentially a 
chance for personality to count. 

“The concensus of the opinion of the 
conference was that the association has 
now reached the parting of the ways. 
During the four years of its existence, 
it has completed the preliminary work. 
The retiring president, John McLeod, 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, advo- 
cated for the future a more intense study 
of definitely chosen fields and indicated 
the need of a paid industrial secretary 
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NEWARK’S SOCIAL SERV- 
LG EX EURE IA 


A S part of Newark’s 250th 


anniversary 
two days were set aside to 
“Know your city’—not the 
business resources or the resi- 
dential districts but the efforts 
that Newark is making to pre- 
vent. poverty, conserve health 
and spread education. 

A good introduction to this 
knowledge was afforded by the 
social service exhibit in the in- 
dustrial exposition at the 
armory arranged by a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee of 
too on Schools and Philan- 
thropy, Rabbi Solomon Foster, 
chairman. Grouped under sec- 
tions on Health, Poverty, Neg- 
lected and Dependent Children, 
Delinquent Children, Aged and 
Infirm, Punishment and Ref- 
ormation, and Civic Better- 
ment, 108 institutions and agen- 
cies visualized not only activi- 
ties to wnprove conditions, but 
the social needs in each field. 

Thus the health exhibit em- 
phasized the lack of hospital 
after-care, and the insufficient 
beds for certain contagious 
cases as well as the fine work 
of the Babies’ Hospital, the co- 
operation of the Board of 
Health with private agencies 
and the like. The poverty sec- 
tion subdivided into “relief” 
and “service” was made vivid 
by the use of little dolls per- 
sonifying the people aided by 
cooking school, relief com- 
mittee, dinner committee, laun- 

dry and club work. 


celebration, 


as the next salaried officer of the as- 
sociation. He felt also that the mem- 
bers in each industrial center, in con- 
formity with the new plan, should form 
subsidiary associations in order that they 
might attack their local problems more 
adequately and specifically. 

“Many delegates advocated a division 
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on the basis of industry rather than on 
the basis of locality. The general plan 
was later approved by the new presi- 
dent, Herbert J. Tily, of Strawbridge 
and Clothier, Philadelphia, and will be 
worked out in detail by the executive 
committee. Only by instituting some 
radically new policies of investigation 
and research can the association hope to 
hold the support of many of the large 
corporations now identified with it. 
Representatives, no doubt with instruc- 
tions from the authorities, were very 
free in criticizing certain present poli- 
cies. The executive committee is con- 
fronted with the necessity of instituting 
a radically different program for the as- 
sociation for the future.” 


BUSINESS MEN FOR FEDERAL 
AID TO SCHOOLS 


HE chambers of commerce of the 

- United States are overwhelming in 
favor of federal aid to vocational edu- 
cation. This has been elicited by a 
referendum conducted by the committee 
on education of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. Ballots 
were filed by 353 organizations, situated 
in forty-two states, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska. Each 
organization cast from one to ten votes, 
depending on its size. 

The recommendatinos of the commit- 
tee and the results of the referendum 
are as follows: 

The committee recommends liberal 
federal appropriations for promotion of 


vocational education in the United 
States. 83114 votes in favor; 109% | 


votes against. 

The committee recommends that fed- 
eral appropriations should be allotted 
among the states upon a uniform basis 
and should bear a uniform relation to 
appropriations made by the states for like 
purposes. 828 votes in favor; 95 votes 
against. 

The committee recommends the crea- 
tion of a federal board, to be representa- 
tive of the interests vitally concerned 
and to be compensated sufficiently to 
command great ability. 78814 votes in 
favor; 14314 votes against. 

The committee recommends that the 
federal board should be required to ap- 
point advisory committees of five mem- 
bers each, representing industry, com- 
merce, labor, agriculture, homemaking, 
and general or vocational education. 


783%4 votes in favor; 136% -votes 
against 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN 
MARYLAND 


HAT reform can come fast upon 
the heels of publicity has just been 
evidenced in Maryland, where the state 
legislature has enthusiastically passed 
educational measures calculated to meet 
the sharp criticisms of the Maryland 
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Educational Survey Commission, which 
was authorized by the legislature of 1914 
and issued its report early this year. 
The survey was conducted by the Gen- 
eral Education Board at the request of 
the local commission and the report was 
written by Abraham Flexner and Frank 
P. Bachman. 

Among other things, the report de- 
clares that public education in Maryland 
is “in politics,” that a large part of the 
teaching force is poorly paid and un- 
trained, that children attend so irregu- 
larly that “not even good teachers could 
teach successfully,’ and that half of the 
white children outside of Baltimore en- 
tex life with no more education than they 
can get in the first five elementary 
grades. 

Under the old law, compulsory school 
attendance was optional with the county 
school boards. The new law provides 
for state-wide compulsory school attend- 
ance of all children between seven and 
twelve years of age throughout the entire 
school session. Children thirteen years 
of age and older are required to attend 
for not less than one hundred days of 
each school year. Colored schools must 
maintain a seven months’ term. Each 
county is required to employ at least one 
attendance officer. 

One of the worst conditions found by 
the survey was the utter inadequacy of 
preparation on the part of teachers. 
There were some thirty boards, institu- 
tions and persons empowered to grant 
teachers’ certificates. The new law pro- 


vides for state certification of all teach- - 


ers. It also requires that each county 
having in excess of one hundred teach- 
ers shall employ at least one qualified 
supervisor. It prescribes minimum 
academic and professional qualifications 
for both state and county superintend- 
ents, for normal school principals, su- 
pervisors, high school principals and 
principals of elementary schools having 
three or more rooms. The:law went 
into effect June 1. 


WHO’S WHO IN OHIO SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


O rapidly has social service grown 

in Ohio during the past decade 
that the state has made a directory to 
keep trace of its agencies. “This is the 
first attempt ever made, so far as we 
know,” says R. G. Paterson, of the state 
Board of Health, “to gather under one 
cover the institutions and organizations 
in the state which exist to meet one or 
more of the specific social needs of our 
community life.” 

The handbook contains a summary of 
the state laws on dependency and relief, 
and a list of institutions and organiza- 
tions classified first according to loca- 
tion in counties and towns, and again 
according to type or work—day nurser- 
ies, hospitals both general and special, 
state branches of national societies, and 
other bodies. 


y 


HEALTH 


A Workshop for 


N interesting attempt has recently 
A= made in Baltimore to pro- 
vide through the community 
workshop suitable work for the physical- 
ly handicapped. The shop was opened 
January 17, 1916, and the writer was 
engaged as supervisor and investigator 
for three months. The plan was entirely 
an experiment and will be abandoned in 
the near future until further funds can 
be obtained. 

In the social service department of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital the necessity for 
providing suitable work for the physical- 
ly handicapped has been repeatedly felt. 
The free patients of any hospital are, as 
a rule, drawn from a class of people 
whose earnings are not sufficient for 
adequate savings or private sickness in- 
surance, and consequently when dis- 
charged from the hospital they are 
forced to seek employment, usually 
laborious, before physical fitness is re- 
stored. In many instances, this physical 
fitness is never fully attained, and the 
patient has thus become economically 
defective, because no employer wants a 
workman or a workwoman who is not 
fully able to complete a day’s work. 

Therefore, a specialized industry or 
industries, involving a minimum amount 
of physical exertion, short hours, low 
pressure, and medical supervision, must 
be provided for these unfortunates. Ex- 
periment has shown conclusively that 
many who are thus handicapped can be 
made productive and can become par- 
tially, if not always entirely, self-sup- 
porting. 

Unquestionably, work is important, 
both as a therapeutic and as an economic 
measure. Idleness exercises a deterio- 
rating influence on character and physi- 
cal condition alike. Unless suitable 
work be provided, the disabled workman 
either resumes his former occupation, 
suffers a relapse in a short time and is 
back in the hospital, or he becomes de- 
pendent upon his family, who are usually 
unable to meet the long strain of chronic 
invalidism, or upon civic or private 
charity. 

Neither of these alternatives is de- 
sirable. Charity, no matter how care- 
fully administered, has a certain enfeeb- 
ling effect, and the recipient often be- 
comes more and more dependent and use- 
less. How much wiser, therefore, to 
supply aid by suitable employment rather 
than by a pension! 

The Baltimore community workshop 
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the Handicapped 


was designed: to meet this end. The) 
work was begun on a very small scale. || 
Two rooms were renied, one used as aj| 
workroom, the other as an office. On | t 
day the shop opened, thirteen men re-|_ 
ported. Nine of these were referred|| 
by Johns Hopkins Hospital, and the other | 
four by interested individuals. Two of 
these were not given employment be- 
cause there seemed to be no physical 
handicap. 

The persons accepted for the wor | 
shop were unfitted for ordinary industry) 
by such causes as heart disease, chronic 
nephritis, mental disorder, amputation of! | 
left leg, and arteriosclerosis. Eight 
additional men later given employment 
were handicapped by tubercular ab-) 
scesses of the spine, infectious arthritis, 
and gastric ulcer. The ages ranged 
from nineteen to fifty- eight years. 

Of this number, six were eventually 
eliminated because of serious mental and) 
physical defects ; one cardiac case left |) 
voluntarily after the first week, pre-| 
sumably because the economic pressure 
was not sufficient to stimulate him to 
work; and three others left later to re-|| 
sume their former work. During the 
three months, twenty-five men applied) 
for work, but on account of lack of room| 
it was impossible to employ more than) 
ten or twelve of them at the same time. 

Six of the men were single, living with 
relatives, whose total income, in all in 
stances, was very small. Eleven meni| 
were married, and in only three of these|| 
families were there other wage-earners. | 
The earnings of the other eight were|| 
supplemented by relief-giving agencies. | 
The eighteenth man had separated from | 
his wife and was living alone. The) 
nineteenth, a widower, also lived alone. } 
Twelve men were born in Maryland; 
seven were foreigners. It may be in- 
teresting to note that two of the native- 
born men could not read or write, and 
one of these was only twenty-seven 
years of age. These individuals, totally 
lacking in education, were doubly handi-) 
capped to battle with life. 

The men were paid a flat wage of $5 
a week and worked 5% hours daily ex- 
cept on Saturday when the shop closed | 
at noon. A designer from the Maryland 
Institute of Art was engaged, spending 
three hours daily in the shop with the 
exception of Saturday. There was also’ 
a foreman, an experienced cabinet- 
maker, at a slightly higher wage. Vari- 
ous products in wood were begun, such 


as toys, plant-tubs, window-boxes, plant- 
sticks, and small folding-tables. The cost 
per month for rent, fuel, salaries, wages, 
tools, materials, etc. was about $450. 
Medical supervision was given by the 
_ Johns Hopkins Hospital or any hospital 
interested in the patient. 

The experiment taught us that the 
problem of providing employment for 
those whose physical handicap prevents 
them from engaging in ordinary industry 
involves the following considerations: 


1. The work that can be performed is 
almost necessarily confined to certain 
hand trades which must, in most cases, 
be specially taught to the handicapped. 

2. The workshop, in a strict sense, 
should be a trade. school as well as a 
workshop, where the selected trades 
should be carefully taught. This re- 
quires employment of expert teachers, 
provision of satisfactory equipment in 
the workshop, continuous investigation 
of the various methods of handling the 
whole problem, and the use of social 
workers in various capacities. For this, 
adequate funds must be supplied. 

3. Practically all assistance given the 
handicapped must be provided through 
the workshop. The types of cases that 
come to our notice as needing such train- 
ing cannot, with but few exceptions, be 
handled outside the shop. Homework 
might be possible in a few instances 
when the patients have become very 
skilled, but this is uncertain, and in most 
instances the men need the stimulus, the 
incentive, and the supervision of the 
workshop. 


In selecting trades for the handi- 
| capped, we were greatly aided by the 
- advice of Dr. H. J. Hall, of Marblehead, 
Mass., pioneer and authority in this com- 
paratively new field of social work. In- 
vestigation showed that the pottery, toy, 
and rug-weaving industries were not 
greatly developed in Baltimore, and that 
a demand existed for the product of such 
industries. An abundance of clay is to 
be found, and only one local concern is 
engaged in producing household porce- 
lain wares. As for the really artistic 
ware, there unfortunately appears to 
be a very limited market. 

Dr. Hall suggested, however, that the 
manufacture of tiles by hand has large 
commercial possibilities for flooring, 
walls, and fireplaces. He emphasizes 
that “the very highest type of design 
would be required, and that if a designer 
of great ability could be found, who 
would furnish the simple ideas which 


could be adopted, there will be a chance | 


of getting ahead; otherwise it would be 
hopeless.” A practical potter as teacher 
and experimenter would also be needed 
in the workshop. 

The toy industry is only partially rep- 
resented in Baltimore, and might be fur- 
ther developed. A well-known toy deal- 
er seems quite certain that an attractive 
and well-made toy will find a ready 
market. Here, again, a pleasing design 


_ and good workmanship is important. 


The rug-weaving industry seems a 
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most feasible industry for the handi- 
capped, both because of the demand and 
because little skill or physical exertion 
is required. Rugs of pleasing design 
and color arrangement command a 
good price. The two local manufactur- 
ers can not supply the demand, and our 
retail dealers obtain their large supply 
elsewhere. 

Other handicrafts, such as ornamental 
cement-work, silver-smithing, book-bind- 
ing, tapestry, etc., might gradually be 
added as experiment proved them prac- 
ticable. 

The problem of marketing the product 
is distinct from that of manufacturing 
and should be undertaken on a business 
basis. Sales agents working on a com- 
mission should be obtained, or the 
marketing may be done by having a 
display room and window in the shopping 
district where the wares of the workshop 
could be exhibited with appropriate 
posters that would interest the public. 

Another problem is that of getting the 
handicapped to the! workshop. This 
sometimes becomes serious. Some per- 
sons, otherwise capable to work, may 
be unable to come to the shop themselves, 
as, for example, many tabetics or crip- 
ples. A method of conveying these 
patients to and from the shop should 
be considered. 

The ideal plan would perhaps be that 
of a community convalescent home, in 
which each hospital in the city would 
become interested and contribute sup- 
port. During convalescence industrial 
training could be provided, both as a 
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therapeutic and as an economic measure. 
As their physical condition improved, 
the handicapped could be transferred 
to a workshop where medical super- 
vision would still continue, but where 
their earnings could increase with their 
increased capacity. 

The workshop might also serve as a 
sort of community clearing-house, where 
every social agency could send handi- 
capped dependents to be taught useful- 
ness if possible. The Baltimore work- 
shop had the opportunity of serving in 
this capacity. A tubercular abscess 
case, age 40, married, with six children 
all under working age, was given em- 
ployment in the workshop. For two 
years he had been dependent upon a pen- 
sion from the Federated Charities. At 
first he seemed rather indolent, making 
frequent excuses that he could not do 
the work given him, but by constant 
encouragement and a little discipline, 
his work-habits improved, and at the end 
of eight weeks he felt encouraged enough 
to resume his old trade, that of custom 
tailoring, at a higher wage. This in- 
stance shows clearly that work under 
proper conditions and supervision has 
a stimulating and far-reaching effect. 

Finally, every workshop will undoubt- 
edly serve the very important purpose 
of calling the community’s attention to 
the need of action in this respect and 
point the way by which at least partial 
economic independence may be assured 
to those handicapped for ordinary in- 
dustry. 

Rutu A. E, Apamson. 


At Work in Dr. Trudeau’s Memorial 


THE SARANAC LABORATORY FOR THE 


STUDY OF TUBERCULOSIS 


HE first session of the Trudeau 

School of Tuberculosis at Saran- 

ac Lake, which had been for 

years the ideal of the late Dr. Edward L. 
Trudeau [see THE Survey for December 
18, 1915] opened on May. Full capacity 
for these special students in research is 
fifteen; but seventeen of the twenty ap- 
plicants the school ventured to accept, 
finally appeared. These seventeen come 
from all parts of this country and in- 
clude representatives from Canada and 
Asia. New York has four students, 
Ontario three, Washington two, and 


North Carolina, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Maine, Ohio, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia each have one. Dr. Belle Allen is 
from Vellore, India. 

The proposed schedule of instruction 
offers laboratory lectures and demon- 
strations of the pathology of pulmonary 
tuberculosis; of the factors and path- 
ways of infection and of experimental 
therapy; epidemical and social aspects 
of the disease; prophylaxis, individual 


and public; and public’ control. The 
sanatorium course discusses physical 
symptoms and diagnosis; prognosis; 


treatment, institutional and specific; in- 
stitutional organization and manage- 
ment; occupation; climate, and so forth. 

By arrangement with the state sana- 
torium at Raybrook and other institu- 
tions nearby, students at this research 
school will have access to the facilities 
of these institutions. Members of the 
school who wish to become internes in 
tuberculosis institutions will be directed 
to vacancies. A supplementary course, 
studying the extensive clinics and insti- 
tutions of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland has been arranged, 
so that those who des‘re may study 
methods of tuberculosis control in large 
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cities. Special lectures are to be given 
during the session by Dr. Landis, direc- 
tor of the Henry Phipps Institute at 
Philadelphia, Dr. Bowditch of the Sharon 
Sanatorium, Prof. Theobald Smith of 
Princeton, and others. 


INTERSTATE SHINGLES FOR 


DOCTORS 


HE familiar conflict between the 

advocates of “states’ rights” and the 
advocates of centralization and uniform- 
ity of control has arisen in the medical 
profession. During a recent meeting 
in Chicago of the annual Congress on 
Medical Education, Licensure and Pub- 
lic Health of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, it was proposed - by 
several of the medical colleges, with 
the backing of army and navy medical 
men, to appoint a national board of 
medical’ examiners whose certificates 
would be recognized in every state. 

As it is now, a candidate who passes 
the test in’one state cannot practice in 
any other unless there is a reciprocity 
agreement between the two states. Some 
states, in their effort to protect home 
industries, are very chary of reciprocity 
agreements; and so others which genu- 
inely wish to maintain a high standard, 
find themselves unable to accept the 
examination of a less fastidious state. 
The result is a lack of uniformity which 
greatly inconviences the man who must 
change his domicile, and also a deplor- 
ably low standard of medical work in 
some localities. It has frequently hap- 
pened that a prominent physician and a 
teacher in a medical college, in order to 
secure a license in a distant state, has 
had to undergo an examination by a phy- 
sician who was formerly one of his own 
students. 

The original board of examiners ap- 
pointed by the late Dr. Rodman includ- 
ed Admiral W. C. Braisted, surgeon- 
general of the navy; Commander E. R. 
Stitt, of the navy; Surgeon-General W. 
C. Gorgas of the army; Colonel L. A. 
LaGarde of the army, treasurer; Sur- 
geon-General Rupert Blue and Assistant 
Surgeon-General W. C. Rucker of the 
Public Health Service; Dr. Herbert Har- 
lan, representing the Federation of State 
Medical Boards; Dr. Isadore Dyer, New 
Orleans; Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Dr. Henry Sewell, Den- 
ver; Dr. Louis B. Wilson, Rochester, 
Minn.; Dr. E. Wyllys Andrews, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Horace D. Arnold, Boston; 
Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., New York. 

For use in its examinations the class- 
rooms and laboratories of the army and 
navy medical schools and the Hygienic 
Laboratory of the United States Public 
Health Service have been placed for the 
present at the disposal of the board. 
Candidates will be tested in their ability 
to examine patients and recognize dis- 
eases. For this purpose, governmental 
hospitals in Washington will also be at 
the service of this board. 


Essays IN SoctaL JUSTICE 
By Thomas Nixon Carver. 


Harvard 
University Press. 429 pp. Price $2; 
by mail of Tue Survey $2.16. 


As an introduction 
to some of the deep 
problems of social 
adjustment, Professor 
|, Carver’s book has high 
|| yee It is not a 

flamboyant volume. It 
presents no_ red-hot 
revolutionary theories. 
But it impresses the 
reader with a new 
significance and im- 
mediacy in familiar 
words and processes. 

The essays are co-ordinate in the table 
of contents, yet their essential material 
takes a three-fold grouping: the source 
of the ideal of social justice; factors 
involved in its attainment; a program of 
attainment. Justice is defined to be that 
system of adjusting conflieting interests 
which makes the group strong and pro- 
gressive. The concept has issued out of 
the primitive struggle, and is based on 
the checks of self-interest which have 
marked the progress of that struggle into 
its more enlightened forms. In this 
same struggle lies the opportunity for 
the applied ideal of social justice; that 
in his various economic relationships, 
the individual may prove his worth and 
find his opportunity. 

To bring the divergent “forms of so- 
cial conflict” into a relationship that shall 
prove harmonious and progressive—that 
shall, in the author’s words, “secure 
equality of wealth with liberty, without 
sacrificing anything that we now prize, 
such as private property, freedom of con- 
tract, freedom of initiative, and economic 
competition,” is the aim of a program of 
“constructive democracy” developed in 
the closing essays of the book. This 
program will.be in part legislative; in 
part, non-legislative. 

By means of legislation there may be 
secured three essentials: First, a re- 
distribution of unearned wealth, through 
increased taxation of land values, gradu- 
ated inheritance tax and control: of 
monopoly prices; second, a redistribu- 
tion of human talent. 

Higher forms of talent may be in- 
creased by vocational education and by 
cutting off incomes that support capable 
men in idleness, thus putting talent into 
activity. The lower and more abundant 
forms of labor power may be held in 
check by restricted immigration, by re- 
striction of marriage through eliminat- 
ing mental defectives and requiring a 
minimum standard income, by a minimum 
wage law and by building standards for 
dwellings. 

Third, legislation may increase the 
supply of material equipment, land and 


Progress 
by 
Growth 
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capital, the latter by placing a significant . 


versus between luxury, and thrift. 


The non-legislative part of the pro- | 
f those subtle but | 
mighty forces which determine and di- | 


gram “includes all 
rect the sentiments and opinions of the 
people”—raising the standard of living 


among the working classes; creating 


sound public opinion, and discouraging \ 


vicious public opinion. The popularity 
of an individual should depend upon his 
powers of production. The man who 
in this purified régime attempted an 
“ostentatious consumption” would find 
himself ostracized. The opportunity to 
do, plus a responsibility for doing, is the 
desideratum. In his emphasis on per- 
sonal responsibility, Professor Carver 
criticizes severely absentee ownership 
and calls for a check upon the oppor- 
tunities of the interlocking directorate. 

Were one to attempt a summary, one 
might say that the work is an idealization 
of the routine processes of life, social 
and individual. It does not voice a con- 
tentment with things as they are any 


more thai a summons to the destruction | 


of all things; but it records an insight 
into the ultimate possibilities of the 
civilization mankind has begun to order. 
And the author holds the rational idea 
of righteousness to be the economizing 
and utilizing of human energy in the 
building of a strong prosperous society— 
in Kipling’s phrase, 

“The strength of the pack is the wolf, 
and the strength of the wolf is the pack.” 

Thus social progress is presented as a 
growth, not a result of fiat. Carver de- 
mands a practical morality in every do- 
main of life, a morality that evaluates 
character and conduct either of a state or 
of an individual, by actual results, not by 
inner feelings. He demands the work- 
bench philosophy of life, of “work done 
squarely and unwasted days.” He calls 
for loyalty plus a sane patience. 

GERTRUDE SEYMOUR. 


PsycHoLoGy oF RELAXATION 


By G. T. W. Patrick. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 280 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.35. 


This little book of 
scant three hundred 
pages is full of most 
illuminating ideas, and’ 
backed by a thorough 
scholarship that gives. 
‘the ideas an authority 
as well as their pro- 
|nounced _ originality. 
The subject is one 
that appeals to all 
tired and busy people, 
in other words, to all 
of us. Professor Patrick began this line 
of thought with a paper called The Quest 
of the Alcohol Motive which, published 
in the Popular Science Monthly of Sep-- 


Drink and War 
for 
Relaxation 


ag ce yaaa eae. 


tember, 1913, attracted. a wide interest 
from psychologists. Recognizing the de- 
sire for alcohol as the desire for rest, 
for release from tension, for freedom 
and abandonment, he moved into a wider 
consideration of relaxation, which in- 
cluded play, laughter, profanity, and fin- 
ally, the startling yet logical phenomenon 
‘of war. War, he explains, is a deep 
plunge into the primeval, it “has always 
been the release of nations from the ten- 
sion of progress.” 

Professor Patrick accounts for the 
various amusement crazes of America, 
dancing, moving pictures and others, by 

this need of relaxation from strain. “If 
these studies teach us nothing more,” 
he says in his introduction, “they will 
at least show us that the folly of ex- 
plaining war by referring it to mere 
political rivalries is no less than that of 
referring amusement crazes to ‘frivolity,’ 
and the desire tor alcohol to ‘depravity.’ ” 

The author sees clearly the evils and 
dangers of our day, yet is not therefore 
hopeless of the future. His quiet judg- 
ment of our present civilization is an 
expression of his mental and moral atti- 
tude at the same time that it gives the 

_thesis of his book. 
“Just at the present time evolution 
_ seems to be tending toward the develop- 
“ment of those high tension masculine 
traits by which man adapts himself to 
his environment and which produce 
~ something which we call progress or 
civilization, a civilization, however, in no 
“way remarkable except in the way of 
its frenzied reactions. It is the age of 
work, the age of stress and effort and 
tension, the expansive centrifugal age, 
the age of outer conquest but not of 
inner harmony. At such a time, com- 
forts, luxuries and inventions abound, 
side by side with profound misery. Is it 
not possible to think of a higher civiliza* 
tion than ours—a civilization faintly 
realized by the ancient Greeks—where 
the play motive will be ascendant, where 
+a greater degree of repose, of measure, 
and of harmony will be attained, and 
where humanism will be more prized 
than expansionism?” 
Hester DonALDSON JENKINS. 
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THE HEALTH-CARE OF THE GROWING 
= CHILD 


' By Louis Fischer. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 341 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.35. 


This book has the 
same defect that char- 
acterized the author’s 
(volume on _ Health- 
Care of the Baby. The 
general arrangement 
and classification is 
unsatisfactory and 
slipshod; many inac- 
curacies and errors 
appear in the text; 
: while the part on feed- 
: ing is widely at vari- 
f ance with the experience of the best 
_ pediatrists of this country and Europe. 
When bananas, ham omelet and corn 
muffins are listed in the diet “for a child 
from 3 to 6 years old,” and cornbread 
and ham in the diet “for a child with 
a weak digestion from 6 to 10 years old,” 


Bananas 
for 
Babies 
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we should not expect deep knowledge of 
the problems of nutrition and digestion, 
or indeed accuracy of fact elsewhere. 

Why, “appendicitis, and malaria,” 
should be included in systemic diseases, 
or why the statement that “germs die 
when exposed to sunlight” is an argu- 
ment against the old idea of scarlet fever 
being carried in the peelings from the 
skin, or what data the author has to 
prove that “measles poison travels up- 
wards like smoke’—we fail to conjec- 
ture. 

There is a real need of an authorita- 
tive, popular, well-written hygiene for 
children, to rank with some of the gen- 
eral hygienes or hygienes for infancy at 
the disposal of the general public, but 
Health-Care of the Growing Child falls 
far short of filling this need. On the 
whole, from its many errors and mis- 
statements this book fills the reader with 
distrust of the author’s general knowl- 
edge and command of the subject, as well 
as his power of reasoning. 

Emphatically, this would not be a 
desirable, or safe book to put/in the 
hands of the mother or nurse to guide 
them in the care of a young child’s 
health. 


Dorotuy REED MENDENHALL, M. D. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


By David Stewart Beyer. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 421 pp. Price $10; 
by mail of fur Survey $10.30. 


That this new book 
on industrial accident 
prevention is intended 
for use as a text-book 
by students in techni- 
cal institutions is evi- 
denced by the highly 
technical language as 
well as by the price, 
which is $10 for a 
four-hundred-odd 
page volume,  pro- 
——____—-__— fuselyatliustrated, “Lhe 
author, from his past experience and the 
positions he has held in the technical 
world, is highly-competent to write au- 
thoritatively on the subject of industrial 
accident prevention. 

The book, in its fifty-four chapters, 
covers a large variety of topics, from 
compensational legislation to fire pre- 
vention, lighting, ventilation, building 
construction, machine construction, ac- 
cident prevention in special industries, 
fire hazards, occupational diseases and 
first-aid equipment. The text is illumi- 
nated by numerous excellently drawn 
and printed illustrations of safeguards, 
machinery, etc., taken from _ official 
sources and from the practice of large 
industrial plants. A considerable part 
of the book is made up of quotations 
from official documents, reports and in- 
structions of various official accident- 
prevention bodies. 

Technical students, as well as laymen, 
would perhaps better appreciate the book 
if the subject-matter were strictly limited 
to technical subjects and to the treatment 
of technical industrial accident preven- 
tion. .It is evident that the author could 
not with the best intentions, exhaustively 
cover the subject of lighting in five 
pages, of ventilation in four pages, and 
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of fire prevention in two brief chapters. 
He could not hope to give even the 
rudiments of the science on these sub- 
jects and it would have been better to 
leave those desiring light on these topics 
to the many excellent text-books. Nor 
does it seem just to include a chapter on 
Mining Accident Prevention, consisting 
of thirteen lines and six small cuts on 
one page. 

The chapters on hospital and first-aid 
equipment, resuscitation, occupational dis- 
eases (two and a half pages), sanitation 
and welfare (three and a half pages), 
are naturally very incomplete and frag- 
mentary. 

Fire prevention engineers and those 
having had ample experience with the 
need of complete fireproofing of the en- 
closures of interior stairways would just- 
ly regard as heresy the following state- 
ment on page 32: 

“In order to be effective as means of 
escape in case of fire, interior stairways 
should be completely enclosed. While 
such enclosure should preferably be of 
fire-resisting construction, there is con- 
siderable value in even a light wooden 
enclosure in keeping smoke out of the 
stairway and in preventing drafts which 
may quickly transform an open-stair 
shaft into a flaming flue.” 

The best chapters are those on ma- 
chine construction and guards for ma- 
chine hazards. punch presses, machine 
shop and blacksmith shop equipment, 
abrasive wheels,—and the whole section 
on Accident Prevention in Special In- 
dustries, with the exception of the last 
chapter of thirteen lines on mining. 

The book is printed on fine paper with 
ample margins. The type is excellent, 
the illustrations many and beautiful. Alto- 
gether the book is quite a valuable con- 
tribution to the rather scant literature 
of industrial accident prevention. 


Grorce M. Price, M.D. 
BOOKS RECFIVFD 


THn WAY OF THE Cross. By VY. Doroshevitch. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 163 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of THp Survry $1.32. 

Stars or Destiny. By Katherine Taylor Craig. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 279 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of THp SurvEY $2.11. 

THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK; a record of events 
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Co. 186 pp. Price $1; by mail of TH Sur- 
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by mail of THe Survey $.82. 
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Mifflin Co. 104 pp. Price $.25; by mail of 
THE Survey $.29. 

THE GREATER TRAGEDY AND OTHER THINGS. By 
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Survey $1.07. 

Tur MASTER DETECTIVE. By Percy James Breb- 
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$1.35; by mail of Tom Survey $1.45. 
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mail of THE Survey $1.07. 
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Compiled and published by the Commission 
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540 pp. Price $1; by mail of Tuy SURVEY 
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THE CHURCHES OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL, 
Edited by Charles S. MacFarland. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 266 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of Tun Survey $1.10, 

CLINICAL STUDIES IN THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
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Edited by Toyokichi Iyenega. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 4 pp. Price $.75; by mail of Tu» 
Survey $.81. 


GOLDEN LADS, 
tury Co. 262 pp. 
THE Survey $1.40. 


Firry MILLION STRONG. 
The Pioneer Press, 152 pp. 
mail of THE SuRvVEY $.79. 

Tur COMRADE IN WHITE. By W. H. Leathem. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 57 pp. Price $.50; 
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“WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET 
AGAIN”! 


To THE Epitor: I am sending you The 
Masses (Them Asses). It has such a 
strong family likeness to THE Survey! 
You better look it over. 


JosrrpH D. Hormes. 
New York. 


ARMY SOCIAL SERVICE 


To tHe Eprtor: The article by Mr. 
Post on The Army as a Social Service in 
THE Survey for May 20 was a pleasant 
surprise in the midst of the widely vary- 
ing discussions regarding preparedness. 
The cry for preparedness is too strong 
a popular wave of interest to be wasted. 
In one form or other the lack of unity 
in the United States is what has often 
been deplored by social workers in com- 
mon with the rest of our citizens. Opin- 
ions do differ as to whether we need or 
want compulsory military service in this 
country, but there is no doubt but that 
it would be a distinctly desirable thing 
for our youth as well as the youth of 
Europe to have the nation’s right to their 
service impressed upon them in some 
way. 

Why, after all, should not some form 
of training under discipline be required 
of our citizens in the making? It is 
surely not during war alone that we need 
a well-organized citizen body. This may 
conceivably be an ideal opportunity for 
us to get together on some plan of com- 
pulsory training for citizenship which 
will render us a unified and capable 
people in times not only of stress but in 
our wasteful times of care-free prosper- 
ity. 

Sicrip Wynstops E ior. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


PUBLISH THE NAMES 


To THE Eprtor: Winthrop D. Lane’s 
fervid and excellently written eleven 
columns on the Baltimore vice revela- 
tions in THE Survey for March 25 
might be summed up in four sentences: 
Baltimore has discovered that it is vi- 
cious as other American cities are vi- 
cious; its commission has found out that 
supposedly respectable men in Baltimore, 
as elsewhere, debauch girls; as the 
brothel keeper quoted by Mr. Lane put 
it, “These reformers are a nine days’ 
wonder; their craze soon blows over”; 
the Baltimore Vice Commission has re- 
fused to give out names and the grand 
jury decided after reflection “that names 
were not what it wanted.” 

Society has broken away from its con- 
spiracy of silence; but it still unjustly 
maintains a conspiracy of protection for 
supposedly respectable rascals guilty of 
sex vice. Of what avail is it to be told 
by succeeding vice commissions that 
vice exists, that it is vast, that it is car- 


ried on in certain ways. That is an old) 
story that brings at best only temporary: 


results. : 

The essential and vital information 
will reveal the people responsible for 
vice. The family shame, the divorces, 


the shattered reputations that would re-| 


sult would be deplorable. But they are 
of small consequence compared with the 
continued debauching of girls. 
have courageous vice 
Public decency and private justice de- 


mand that our conspiracy of protection) 


like our former conspiracy of silence be 


effectively smashed. Let us have pub-| 


licity of names! 
Raymonp V. PHELAN. 
[University of Minnesota. ] 
Minneapolis. 


GLADLY 


To tHE Epitror: I shall renew my'/ 


subscription to THE SuRVEY, not because’ 
I agree with your point of view, but 
that I may be informed as to the source 
from which springs such distorted and! 
prejudicial views of some of our social! 
relations—some of our economic ques- 
tions, some of our political tendencies. 
Some of these are as old-as society and| 


Let usi/ 
investigations..|) 


as difficult of solution as squaring the 
circle or producing perpetual motion. 
Some of the panaceas proposed smack! 
greatly of the Keeley motor, and are) 
valuable only in giving a living to their 
authors. | 

When one says whatever is is right, | 
the axiom is capable of demonstration to 
the satisfaction of the intelligent, though | 
perhaps not to the humanitarian. 
can all unite in desiring human better- 
ment, human advancement, human happi- 
ness. But the methods whereby this may | 
be achieved must be as capable of demon- | 
stration and as clearly proved as the} 
pons asinorum. 

If you desire a bill of particulars from 


time to time during the coming year, I) 


hope to have the time to point them out. 
You must not expect me to subscribe for) 
a friend, for most of my friends are not! 
as patient with error or as inclined to} 
listen to the misguided as 

Wittram A. WHITE. 
[Lowell Paper Tube Corporation. ] 


Lowell, Mass. 


DAYTON PREPARED 


To THE Epitor: You have so faith- 
fully supported the cause of the people| 
against preparedness that I am sending} 
an account of the preparedness parade} 
held in Dayton on June 3. The news- 
papers before the parade carried state- 
ments that various organizations, such 
as the Y. W. C. A,, etc., and the city 
police and fire departments were to par- 
ticipate. I have official denials of sev- 
eral of these published statements. Twe 


Wel 


newspapers published, and one refused, 

an eight-inch paid advertisement headed: 

Workingmen and All True Patriots Be- 
_ ware of the Parade. 

The papers the following morning 
stated that there were 25;000 in line 
marching without excitement or enthusi- 
asm, but with patriotic fervor and grim 
determination. Let us compare these 

- statements with the facts. By a careful 
count there were less than 8,000 march- 
ers, though the day was ideal. As nearly 
as could be determined by the insignia 
they carried they might be classified as 
follows: 


Guard and 


Soldiers — National 
veterans . 


. Employes of munition factories.. 3,000 
Employes of other factories...... 1,000 
mployes. of, stores...../..62.:.. 700 
Hmployes of post office../......: 100 


_ Lodges, societies and unclassified. 1,700 


8,000 


The employes of some of the firms 
represented were ordered to march, 
while in other cases (including the post 
office) the order was merely a “request” 
: which one feels he must regard if he is 
_ to stay in favor with the “boss.” This 
leaves less than 1,700 civilians who took 
_ part voluntarily. No labor organizations 
were represented, while the largest 
| single element in the patade was a group 
of about 2,000 employes of a munition 
, factory, at which a machinists’ strike has 
| recently been broken. 
| These facts, I find, are waking the 
|. people up to see who wants “prepared- 
ness,” more than anything which has yet 
\ occurred. 
| Frep G. L. Boyer. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


| “JUSTICE” RE-ENACTED IN ENG- 
i LAND 


To THE Epitor: There are at present 
in England 495 men in military prisons 
who are there because they are “con- 
scientious objectors,’ that is to say, 
 pacifists who will not enlist under the 
_ conscription act. This is the sort of 
treatment that is being meted out to 
them. I quote from the Labour Leader 
fof May 25: 
| “The Rev. B. H. Cullen, writing from 
the Parsonage, Heaton Mersey, sends 
_ particulars of John H. Gilham, a mem- 
ber of his church. 

“We is an artisan, a robust and every- 
day Christian, and for his position a 
wide and somewhat critical reader; the 
sort of man whose presence in the pew 
_ is an invaluable stimulus to the pulpit. 
_ He was at the beck and call of everyone 
for neighbourly services. In spite of all 
- evidence, the tribunals declared he had 
_ no conscience and ordered him into the 
_ army. 

““T have recently seen him, and under 
these conditions: The cell is ten feet 
by seven, walls painted slate blue black, 
the floor to lie upon, an overcoat for a 
pillow, not even a chair, solitary con- 
finement for days and days and days, 
_ everything taken away, even a tract that 
-a good woman had given him on the 
journey, nothing to handle, nothing to 
count, thrown back entirely upon his 


ery 
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own thoughts, unable to wash or shave 
or get his clothes off. So the great 
military machine is set to do its work. 
soe That haggard, haunted, sleep- 
hungry face of my friend burns itself 
into my memory. 

“What is going to happen to him? 
I can see two possibilities: the first that 
he should be worn down to the point 
where the power of resistance is lost. 
Then he will give in, and hate himself 
all his life afterwards, while if he goes 
to the front he will certainly never come 
back. The second is that he will persist, 
as he says he intends to do, and then it 
seems impossible that his reason should 
hold out.’ ” 

Even in free England this is what 
militarism spells. I make no further 
comment. Survey readers can do that 
for themselves. 

Avice Henry. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


“COWARDS AND FOOLS” 


To THE Epiror: THE Survey has al- 
ways been good, but for the last six 
months it has been great. In the num- 
ber which came today [Tue Survey for 
June 24] I have only read Badger Clark’s 
article, which will make most of my 
friends too mad to speak, but which hits 
me square. 

FReDERIc ALmy. 
[Secretary Charity Organization 
Society. ] 
Buffalo. 


To-THE Epitor: Can’t we have a re- 
print of the article, Fools and Cowards 
Fall In! It is great, and such good 
propaganda. I should like a lot of copies 
if you reprint; otherwise, please send 
me four copies of THE Survey for which 
I will remit the price. Tur Survey is 
doing splendid work in the great struggle 
against militarism. It is like a great 
octopus! or a prairie fire! 

HELENA S. DuDLEyY. 
[Denison House. ] 
Boston. 


To tHE Epitor: From~ what little 
direct knowledge I have of the situation 
I think the writer of Cowards and Fools 
Fall In pretty nearly sizes it up as it 
ought. to be. Personally, I have no dis- 
position to go down and kill off any of 
the Mexicans because of the conditions 
under which they are living. They are 
naturally a little bit nervous and when 
we get back of their nervousness—Ger- 
many, but more particularly the system— 
what are the poor devils going to do? 
The officers who are responsible for the 


death of Americans should, of course, - 


be sought out and handled, but a general 
war for dividends for the few is not to 
my way of thinking a civilized perform- 
ance. 
Epwarp T. HartMan. 
[Secretary Massachusetts Civic League. ] 
Boston. 


I am sorry, dear Kellogg, but no more 
Survey for me. This slanderous stuff— 
“Cowards and Fools Fall In!”—finishes 
the matter. You have gone out of your 
way to meddle in matters alien to the 
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rightful purpose of THE Survey. No 
yellow Hearst paper could do worse than 
this. 
Yours faithfully, 
[Rev.] W. S. Ratnsrorp. 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


To tHe Enpiror: Kindly discontinue 
my subscription to THE Survey. The 
standard of commercialized charity that 
allows such an article as Cowards and 
Fools Fall In cannot be appreciated by 
one of a race whose blood has been of- 
fered unselfishly from the colonial wars 
to the Philippines, and who is a Civil 
War widow. 

Mrs. Lucy S. ParHam. 
[Chief Probation Officer. ] 


Norristown, Pa. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


To tHE Epiror: It seems to me that 
one of the strongest arguments Father 
Ryan gives against birth control [THE 
Survey for March 4] is the quotation 
from Dr. Kelly: “All meddling with the 
sexual. relation to secure facultative 
sterility degrades the wife to the level 
of a prostitute.” 

I wonder, however, if Dr. Kelly has 
ever heard the stories of the women (I 
suspect there are thousands) who are 
given no choice as to whether they shall 
engage in this act or not; to whom it 
becomes a hopeless submission to the 
self-indulgence of a husband who has 
long since forgotten (if he ever remem- 
bered) anything but the satisfaction of 
his appetites? 

If we are going to worry about the 
spiritual effect of birth-control, let’s be- 
gin further back and worry about the 
spiritual effect of no control at all. 

As for me, I have found the greatest 
respect and reverence for the wife 
among those families where considera- 
tion and birth control went hand in hand; 
and I have witnessed the most humili- 
ating slavery for the women of families 
where it was considered that this sub- 
mission was “a woman’s business.” 

A WOMAN WHO WORKS FOR WOMEN. 


THE ONLY POSSIBLE REMEDY 


To tHE Epiror: In my reading the 
other day I came upon this paragraph. 
When I had read it through I sat still a 
while and thought about it: 

“Of necessity, in war the commander 
on the spot is the judge, and may take 
your house, your fields, your everything, 
and turn you all out, helpless to starve. 
It may be wrong, but that don’t alter the 
case. In war you can’t help yourselves, 
and the only possible remedy is to stop 
wat. ss Our duty is not to build 
up; it is rather to destroy both the rebel 
army and whatever of wealth or prop- 
erty it has founded its boasted strength 
upon.” 

For this was written, not by one of 
the invaders of Belgium, but by Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman, about whose 
exploits between Atlanta, Ga., and the 
sea we sing so merrily on patriotic oc- 
casions. And the reading of it served 
to strengthen me in my conviction that 
war itself is the atrocity, a point of view 
which men like Arthur Gleason and 
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Prof. William Stearns Davis seem un- 
able to understand. 

I have never been able to excite my- 
self over the degree of atrociousness 
attained, and efforts to make war gentle 
and kind seem to me rather silly. I 
cannot speak for the social workers. I 
do not know what motives prompt them 
to join the Woman’s Peace Party when 
they might be holding memorial meet- 
ings for Edith Cavell, but I should sup- 
pose that their experience must have 
taught them the futility of nipping off 
the buds of an evil while its root is al- 
lowed to flourish. 


Mary KATHARINE REELY. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


THE BONE IN THE BONUS 


To tue Epitor: I suggest that THE 
SURVEY reprint the enclosed from the 
Public. It is interesting and points out 
to the social workers the distinction be- 
tween intelligent beneficence and mere 
bonus-giving. Paying wages over the 
market may be benevolerft, or it may be 
“good business,’ but it is not philan- 
thropy. : 

The article says: 

“The theory may always be relied 
upon to work out in practice that any 
social advance must increase land values 
sufficiently to enable those who own land 
to appropriate the financial benefits. So 
here is a letter, dated Mav 31, to the 
Joseph Fels Fund Commission, from 
Mr. D. D. Martin, of the Buffalo firm of 
Larkin. & Co.: 

““Mr. Boyd Fisher of the Executives’ 
Club of Detroit, an association of thirty- 
five industrial corporations and a branch 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce, has, 
on the authority of the head of the Ford 
Sociological Department made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“«“Within one week of the announce- 
ment of the Ford profit-sharing plan the 
value of real estate in Detroit has jumped 
$50,000,000, or the value of the expected 
distribution for five years. The main re- 
sult of the Ford $5 a day plan is that 
living expenses have so increased in De- 
troit that the workingman receiving $5 
a day finds that he can not live as well 
as he could before the introduction of 
profit-sharing on $3 a day.” 

““And as a result of his own investi- 
gation says that the Detroit workingman 
is paying one-third of his wages for rent 
and that high rents have indirectly in- 
creased the cost to the workingman of 
food and clothing.’ ”’ 


New York. Botton Hatt. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


“In the matter of the disgraceful 
persecution of the Catholic charities of 
the New York and Brooklyn dioceses 
and of certain priests who leaped to 
their defense, there are but two possible 
views. One must either condemn the 
slandering hyprocrites who for their own 
aggrandizement sought to sacrifice the 
fair name of the church’s priesthood and 
sisterhoods; or one must condemn the 


church’s charities with those who min-, 


ister them. This is a case where no 
half-hearted defense of either is possible. 
“Tie Survey, which styles itself a 


‘journal of social exploration,’ threw it- 
self on the side of Mayor Mitchel and 
his indicted henchmen. It is endeavor- 
ing to tuck in again the blanket of virtue 
that Fr. Farrell ripped back in exposing 
the cowardly ‘charities trust’ that used 
Mayor Mitchel as a tool to wrest from 
the church the care of her wards. THE 
SurvEY in this is not living up to its title, 
for, far from ‘exploring the social field,’ 
it is lending its columns to a repetition 
of the false and unfounded utterances of 
Mayor Mitchel’s cohorts before the 
Strong and Thompson committees. 

“The financial status of THE SURVEY 
is unknown to us. Perhaps it is depend- 
ent upon its circulation for support. On 
the other hand the willing way in which 
THE Survey lent itself to the defense 
of the discredited charities’ commis- 
sioner and mayor of New York gives 
base for the assumption that Tur Sur- 
vey is a publication of the Rockefeller 
and Russell Sage charities’ trust.”—The 
New World, “official organ of the arch- 
diocese of Chicago and of the province 
of Illinois.” 


To THE Epitor: The standard of your 
paper is so excellent, and the issue of 
June 3 is one so representative of that 
excellence, that I feel moved to write 
and congratulate you. When you con- 
fine yourself to your proper sphere, and 
refrain from commending doctrinaire 
Russian “politicals,’ on. the one hand, 
and Protestant missions to Latin 
America, on the other, you are accom- 
plishing something. It is a pity that you 
occasionally cross the border into fields 
that do not belong to you, thus rousing 
distrust in the minds of some of your 


staunch friends. 


E. J. M. Nutter. 
[Rector St. John’s Church.] 
Chicago. 


To THE Eprtor: I read THE SuRVEY 
quite regularly and enjoy the articles 
very much. Regarding civic progress, 
you are entirely right about the state- 
ments that war hinders progress in 
every direction. I approve of your 
stand in every particular. Occasionally 
I read from Tue Survey to the student 
body. 

G. MAssELINK. 
[Vice-president Ferris Summer School. ] 


Big Rapids, Mich. 
| 
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Congress has passed and the President 
has signed a Dill granting federal incor- 
poration to the Boy Scouts of America. 


G 
JOTTINGS | 
i 


June 6-13 have been selected as the dates 
for the 1917 meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction at 
Pittsburgh. 


Active measures against trachoma are 
being begun by the’ Indianapolis Board of 
Health, Thirty-three school inspectors and 
ten nurses are already occupied in caring 
for the children suffering from the dis- 
ease. 
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The position of chief of the Bureau of : 


Immigration in Cleveland has been filled 
by the appointment of the Rev. John 
Prucha, formerly pastor of Emanuel Con- 
gregational Church, who was born in Bo- 
hemia but came to America as a boy. : 


John L. Clymer of New York has been 


appointed director of the Pacific division | 


of the American Red Cross to succeed 
Charles J. O'Connor who was recently ad- 
vaneed to the post of assistant director 
general of civilian relief. 


The Department of Health, New York, 
announces that 3,197 proprietary medicines 
have been registered by 856 manufactur- 


ers since the ordinance was passed requir- | 
ing that all proprietaries should either give | 


upon their label ‘all active ingredients or 
deposit with the department a statement of 
such ingredients. 


Russian Prohibition, by Ernest Gordon 
(American Issue Publishing Co., paper 
covers, 25 cents, postage 4 cents) is based 
on the author’s visit to Petrograd and con- 
tains the reports of statistical and other 
inquiries, made by the Russians themselves 
to learn how their war-time measure is 
working. The author finds Russian pro- 
hibition, all things considered, a success. 


An ordinance authorizing the transfer of 
the quarantine station at Baltimore to the 
federal Public Health Service is before the 
Baltimore City Council. It is said that pub- 
lic opinion strongly favors the transfer, 
which would provide entire uniformity in 
quarantine control. 


by the federal government. 


The first open-air school was opened in 


1907. 
schools. 


In 1910 there were but 13 such 


culosis and anemic children. Massachu- 
setts has 86 of these, New York 29, Ohio 
21. 


25,000 of the population. 


Indiana has adopted regulations some- 
what similar to those in New York and 
elsewhere, requiring that all food-handlers, 
cooks, waiters, bakers, soda clerks, 


Board of Health or some other physician. 
If infectious or contagious disease is found 


in any such employe, his dismissal will be i 


required at once. 


The movement to establish savings banks 
in public schools is of recent origin, yet 


banks of one sort or another have been » 
in 1,325 schools in 280 cities 
More than 928,000 . 
school children have $1,792,640 on deposit | 


established 
in the United States. 


in these banks. About 105,000 children 
have transferred their accounts from the 
schools to regular savings banks. 


bank depositor. 


Three hundred and eighty girls from 


factories, offices and stores in ten states 
from Maine to Maryland met in Pittsfield, 


Mass., for the biennial convention of the 4 


National League of Women Workers, an 
organization whose purpose it is to provide 


recreation and club life to the girls through | 


their own initiative. During the business 
sessions papers on the individual responsi- 


bilitv of the girl to her club, the relations . 


of the community, and the partnership of , 
all the clubs with the league were read and | 
discussed. 


~ 


Baltimore is the only © 
large port of the country not administered | 


Now it is estimated that there are | 
more than 200 open-air classes for tuber- | 


It has been said that in all cities there | 
should be an open-air school for every || 


and | 
clerks serving candy, ice cream or cake, || 
must be examined by an inspector of the — 


Nearly © 
one school child in every twenty is a school- | 


Of rather unusual character was the re- 
cent visit of 52 Rochester citizens to 
Cleveland. Representing 31 civic and social 
organizations, they went to inspect the 
2,500-acre Cooley Farms of Cleveland for 
the purpose of determining the feasibility 
of the farm method of treatment for the 
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care of inebriates in their own city. The ' 


Rochesterians did not, perhaps, get a great 
deal of practical good out of their visit, 
because, while Cleveland’s farms are doing 
excellent work in caring for workhouse 
prisoners, the tuberculous and the infirm, 
they are giving no specialized treatment to 
the inebriate. But the visit was significant 
as representing the serious attempt of a 
whole city to formulate and work out a 
policy of social treatment. 


A list of 166 local speakers on social and 
welfare topics has been issued by the Social 
News Bureau of the Cleveland Federation 
for Charity and Philanthropy. During the 
past winter, the bureau has furnished over 
200 engagements. Programs now in prepa- 
tation indicate a much higher activity in 
the coming season. Practically every phase 
of social work is covered. Several illus- 
trated talks are offered, and three sets of 
slides on various phases of the city’s wel- 
fare with manuscript ready for use. Motion 
pictures of typical welfare agencies with 
machine, screen and operator are also 
among the attractions. The only charge 
is a nominal fee for the use of the motion 
pictures. 


To complete a survey of all of the pri- 
vate social agencies in St. Louis, begun 
‘three years ago, the Central Council of 
Social Agencies has secured the services of 
‘Francis H. McLean, secretary of the 
'American Association of Societies for Or- 
“ganizing Charity. Mr. McLean will com- 
plete his work in July in co-operation with 
a score of committees in the council who 
hhave been working on the investigations of 
‘different groups ‘of agencies in order to 
recommend standards for the better con- 
duct of their work. The facts of the sur- 
yey will be used to cut out duplications in 
work, to start new activities where needed 
and to increase the efficiency of the agen- 
‘cies. It is possible that out of the survey 
will come a definite movement for the joint 
‘collection of funds. The St. Louis Central 
Council was organized in 1911 on a plan 
drafted by Mr. McLean. The chairman is 
|C. M. Hubbard of the St. Louis Provident 
| Association. 


| The Pageant of Sunshine and Shadow 
written by Constance D’Arcy Mackay and 
produced for the first time by Washington 
“Irving High School pupils in New York 
city on June 5 demonstrates how a play 
| may be used in schools throughout the 
country as propaganda for the National 
Child Labor Committee. The play tells the 
dream of a little girl whose sleep is troubled 


by the picture she has seen of a child mill- 


’ worker. The Children of Sunshine led by 
Joy and her comrades Play, Knowledge 
| “and Aspiration ask the Children of Shadow 
to join their dance. They are prevented 
by Greed, Fatigue and Ignoratice. In the 
end, however, Public Opinion and the War- 
rior, Legislation, rout Greed and free the 
Children of Shadow. The play ends with 
the little girl’s awakening and her plea— 
“help us make the dream come true.” 
Further information may be obtained from 
the National Child Labor Committee, 105 
_ East Twenty-second street, New York city. 


_ Prof. Robert Franklin Hoxie’s untimely 
- death cut short a career valuable not only 
to the university and the city of Chicago 
t to the country at large. The conduct 
of his classes, his contributions to the 
lournal of Political Economy, of which he 
as one of the editors, and his special in- 
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vestigations of industrial organizatien all 
demonstrate his originality, independence, 
academic resourcefulness and _ practical 
value. His report to the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations was 
published separately under the title Scien- 
tific Management and Labor. [See THE 
Survey for March 4.] ; 
“We have all too few such open-minded, 
academically disciplined, practically inclined 
and fearlessly just investigators and teach- 
ers, capable of such work as Professor 
Hoxie was doing in industrial economics, 
not to register a keen sense of loss at the 
cutting-off of a career which had won the 
confidence of organized labor and the re- 
spect of employers big enough to face facts 
and welcome honest, fearless criticism,” 
writes a close friend and associate. ‘While 
his place may not readily be filled, yet his 
example should attract oncoming economists 
to follow in his pursuit of the first-hand 
knowledge of actual conditions.” 


In the little Swedenborgian community 
of Bryn Athyn, Pa., a wonderful church 
is being constructed by workmen who are 
genuine craftsmen, who design as well as 
execute their work. Ralph Adams Cram, 
who is directing the work, told of it at the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Arts. He declared that the humblest work- 
man on this job had become a creative 
artist through joy in the work. He said 
that no great architecture could be a one- 
man job, that there could be no cheap sub- 
stitutes for ideals and that because ideals 
did not have to be sacrificed. for cheap 
efficiency at Bryn Athyn, the cathedral 
there would prove by its master workman- 
ship and supreme beauty what wonderful 
potentiality lies undreamed of in the 
common workman, when once the element 
of interest plays a part in his work. Mr. 
Cram expressed the belief that there would 
be more and more opportunity for work 
of this kind as art knowledge and love 
grew among the people. Through its trav- 
eling exhibits, illustrated lectures, publica- 
tions and clearing house facilities, the 
American Federation of Arts has, in its 
seven years of existence, worked purposely 
and successfully toward its goal of bring- 
ing art and the people together. 


The sum of $150,000 has been appropri- 
ated by the Massachusetts Legislature to 
establish a third state school for the 
feebleminded. The appropriation is largely 
due to the activities of the League for 
Preventive Work, a co-operative under- 
taking of twenty private social agencies in 
Boston for the study and control of feeble- 
mindedness. The league’s pamphlet, 
Feebleminded Adrift, proved not only ef- 
fective legislative propaganda but a survey 
of the protection afforded the feebleminded 
in Massachusetts and an argument for ade- 
quate care of them which will serve in 
other commonwealths. It abounds in such 
telling stories as that of Lola, a deaf- 
mute of eighteen, who has recently become 
pregnant: “. . . She was radiant when 
told that she was to have a baby. Her 
immorality began when she was fifteen. In 
the neighborhood she had the reputation 
of being promiscuous, and was well-known 
to various street gangs, about fifty mem- 
bers of which, at one time or another, had 
relations with her. Last year she and three 
other deaf girls went regularly each even- 
ing to a certain lodging-house where four 
men roomed and had intercourse with 
them. Lola did not know their names 
nor could she tell which was the father 
of the coming child. She is a low-grade 
defective, and is now in a maternity home 
awaiting confinement, after which an ef- 
fort will be made to secure her commitment 
to a school for the feebleminded.” 
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PAMPHLETS 


Spx EDUCATION IN THE Homer AND HicH 
Scuoont. By James E. Peabody, department 
of biology, Morris High School, New York 
city. Advance print ‘from Social Hygiene. 


Price 5 cents. 
sociation, 
York city. 

Tun Epucationan ATTACK ON THD PROBLEMS 
or SocraL Hycirnp, By Maurice A. Bigelow, 
professor of biology and director school of 
practical arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Reprinted from Social Hygiene. 
Price 5 cents. American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, Inc., 105 West 40 street, New 
York city. 

THE WEAPON OF Prace. By Samuel Wesley 
Long, Wilmington, Del. Price 10 cents. The 
Emery Press, 1206-1208 Race street, Phila- 
delphia. 

A Gary ScHoot’s Success In New York Cry. 
Bulletin No. 28. March 7, 1916, Public 
Education Association, 8 West 40 street, New 
York city. 

“EVALUATING” 


American Social Hygiene As- 


Inc., 105 West 40 street, New 


THH GARY PLAN IN NEw York 


City. Bulletin No, 29. April 20, 1916. 
Public Education Association, 8 West 40 
street, New York city. 


A PAGEANT AND MASQUE FOR THE SMAKES- 
PEARE TERCENTENARY. By Armond Carroll, 
908 West Peachtree, Atlanta, Ga, Published 
by the Atlanta Center, Drama League of 
America. 

THE ConstTiITuTION As IT Ts. By William 
Strite McDowell, 805 Commonwealth build- 
ing, .ittsburgh, Pa. Price 10 cents. 

VICE CONDITIONS IN CLEVELAND. Year ending 
April 30, 1916. By Committee on Vice 
Conditions, Social Betterment Committee, 
and Federated Churches of Cleveland. Pub- 
lished by Federated Churches of Cleveland, 
1223 Schofield building, Cleveland. 

WHITELAW’S EXPERIENCE. By the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, 25 West 
45 street, New York city. Reprinted from 
Medical Times. 

WuHatT You SHovuLD Know AsoutT CANCER. 
Prepared by the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, 25 West 45 street, New 
York city. \ 

FIGHTING CANCER WITH Facts. By American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, 25 West 
45 street, New York city. 


WHat PropLeE SHOULD KNow ABOUT CANCER. 
By Francis Carter Wood, M. D. Reprinted 
from the Monthly Bulletin of the New York 
State Department of Health. American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer, 25 West 
45 street, New York city. 

CANCER AND THP PuBLICcC HwALTH. By Francis 
Carter Wood, M. D., Edward Reynolds, M. D., 
and Eugene R. Kelley, M. D. American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer, 25 West 45 
street, New York city. 

SEVEN CONGRESSMEN ON PREPAREDNESS: Facts 
and Figures about Preparedness by Claude 
Kitehin of North Carolina; What the War 
Has Taught Us About Preparedness by Finly 
H. Gray of Indiana; Preparedness and Pan- 
America by Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming ; 
Preparedness and Profits by Clyde H. Taven- 
ner of Illinois; A Referendum on Prepared- 
ness by Warren Worth Bailey of Pennsyl- 
vania; Preparedness Against Ruined Europe 
by Martin Dies of Texas; Pearl Harbor Pre- 
paredness by General Isaac R. Sherwood of 
Ohio. Anti-‘“Preparedness’ Committee, Mun- 
sey building, Washington, D. C 


Asta’s APPEAL TO AMERICA. By Sidney L. 
Gulick, secretary, Commission on Peace and 
Arbitration, Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, 105 Hast 22 street, 
New York city. 

THE PACIFIC COAST AND THE NEW ORIENTAL 
Pouicy. By Sidney L. Gulick. A report to 
the Commission on Relations with Japan of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 105 Hast 22 street. New 
York city. 

A COMPREHENSIVE IMMIGRATION POLICY AND 
PROGRAM. By Sidney L. Gulick, 105 East 
22 street, New York city. 

COMPULSORY CONTINUATION ScHOOLS. ' Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Booklet No. 2, 
April, 1916. Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, 15 Ashburton place, Boston. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS- 


TRATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. By David 
Snedden, commissioner of education. Whole 
No. 50. 1916, No. 1. ‘Massachusetts Board 


of Education, 15 Ashburton place, Boston. 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
Whole No. 55. 1916, No. 6. Massachusetts 
Board of Education, 15 Ashburton places, Bos- 
ton. 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


VIA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
(Great Northern Railway) 

Ss. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Tuesday and 
Chicago Saturday 
Meals a la Carte 


Toalllake resorts,including Mackinac Island, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee an icago 


Season from June 17 to first week in September 
Tickets reading via Rail Lines accepted on 


<small additional payments 
Write for particulars and printed matter to 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
Room 2, 1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The 2nd Edition revised and enlarged of the Hand- 
book of the Best Private Schools. 

A critical and discriminating account of the Private 
Schools as they are with historical chapteis. 

mong the new features are a Complete List of Pri- 
vate Secondary Schools; new Educational Directories; 
a List of Secondary School Periodicals. 

New Introductory Chapters, — Measuring, Educa- 
tional Results, the Year in Education; Review ol 
Recent Educational pass or eic., by Prof. Arthur 
O. Norton of Wellesley Col liege Piet. Clayton C. 
Kohl of New York University and others. 

608 gees ae corners, crimson silk cloth, gold 
stamped, $2. 

A SC ADROOE OF NEW ENGLAND 

Descriptive of Town and Country along the Routes 
of Automobile Travel, with Introductory Chapters. 

840 pages, round corners, crimson silk cloth, gold 
stamped, $2.50. 

PORTER E. SARGENT, 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Classified Advertisements 


The Relationship of Insanity to Crime 
By PAUL E. BOWERS, M.S. M.D., Medical Superin- 
tendent, Indiana Hospital for Insane Criminals. Prepaid $/.50. 


Alexander Publishing Co. - Michigan City, Indiana 


HELP WANTED 


COMPETENT superintendent wanted 
for self-supporting home for employed girls 
located in the middle west. Address 2338 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—A trained social worker, 
must be a graduate nurse, to take charge 
of social service work in hospital located 
in Massachusetts. Address 2340, SuRvVEY. 


WANTED—A supervisor of industrial 
work, cooking, sewing, housekeeping, man- 
ual training, etc. in social settlement located 
in central eastern city. Applicant should 
have good executive ability as well as set- 
tlement experience. Address 2344, SuRVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG woman, college and School of 
Philanthropy graduate, now engaged in child 
welfare work desires position in work with 
children or young people in or near New 
York. Address 2342, Survey. 


SCHOOL of Philanthropy graduate spe- 
cially trained in pageantry, dramatic and 


be 


responsibility. 


Bankers Trust Company’s 
Building 
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SLI TM 


Would you name 
a friend as trustee? 


Often it is desired to keep an estate under the 
supervision of a friend or member of the 
family, and yet not burden him with its 
management, 


If you appoint a friend or relative as co-executor and 
co-trustee with the Bankers Trust Company, your 
estate will have the desired personal attention and 
he will be relieved of most of the burden of work and 
Caring for estates and trusts is the 
primary object of the Trust Company, and it has every 
facility for managing them safely and advantageously, 


The officers of this Company will be glad to confer 
with you, or tosend you information regarding any 
trust or banking business you may have in mind. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street 
Resources over $250,000,000 
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New York 
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“THE MAGAZINE 
OF SAFETY’ 


THIS MAGAZINE IS PUBLISHED 
EACH MONTH FOR THE MAN 
WHO WANTS TO KNOW THE 
LAST WORD ABOUT PREVEN- 
TION OF ACCIDENTS AND FIRES 


EVERY EMPLOYER, PROPERTY 
OWNER, FIRE INSURANCE 
ENGINEER, LIABILITY AND 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
INSPECTOR, FIRE PREVEN. 
TIONIST, ACCIDENT PRE- 
VENTIONIST, ARCHITECT 
AND CONTRACTOR NEEDS 


“SAFETY ENGINEERING” 


$3.00 PER YEAR 


CLUB RATES ON APPLICATION 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


general recreation, with volunteer and pro- 
fessional experience, now engaged, wishes 
position in community center or other recre- 
ation work. Address 2343, Survey. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


Bound Volumes of 


The Forerunner 


A Monthly Magazine 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


THE FORERUNNER is not so much a 
magazine as “GILMAN’S WORKS,” 
published serially. The seven Bound 
Volumes are not “back numbers”, but a 
set of GILMAN'S WORKS, each volume 
of which amounts in bulk of material to 
four books of some sixty-three thousand 
words each. These volumes constitute a 
unique collection of work by one author, 
—short stories, articles, allegories, verse, 
drama, review, and some of her most 
important books. The full set represent- 
ing TWENTY-EIGHT BOOKS may now 
be purchased for $10.00, express collect. 
Price of a single Volume, $1.50 postpaid, 
except Volume], which is $2.00 post- 
paid. 


tee a 


CHARLTON COMPANY 
67 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY 


VACATION 


Your own is in sight now, isn’t it ? 


Congratulations ! 

Before you give yourself up too 
completely to jubilation, let us know 
where you are going. Do not leave 
it until the last suit case is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the 
receipt of issues, we must know the 
week before you wish the change to 
be made. 


